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of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

THE  PRINCIPAL'S  ROLE  AND  FUNCTION  IN  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  PUPILS 

By 

Thomas  J.  Gollery 
May,  1991 

Chairman:  Charles  Forgnone 

Major  Department:  Special  Education 

The  investigation  was  conducted  to  clarify  the 
principal's  role  and  function  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils.  A nonexperiment a 1 design,  combining 
both  survey  and  observational  research,  was  employed  with 
elementary-level  building  principals  from  large-  and  small- 
sized school  districts  in  Florida  to  obtain  information 
regarding  (a)  principals'  practices  of  professional 
functions  as  related  to  perceptions  of  time  spent  within 
specified  function  categories,  (b)  principals'  perceptions 
of  the  relative  importance  of  specific  function  categories, 
(c)  time  principals  spend  within  specific  function 
categories,  (d)  most  frequently  performed  functions  within 
specified  categories,  (e)  comparisons  of  principals' 
perceptions  of  performance  of  professional  functions  and 
their  actual  performance  of  those  functions,  and  (f) 
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differences  related  to  size  of  school  district  among  the 
above . 

A questionnaire  was  disseminated  to  95  elementary 
principals  administering  handicapped  pupil  education  (HPE) 
programs  within  their  buildings,  and  66  (69.5%)  responded. 
Additionally,  10  of  the  respondents  (5  from  small-sized  and 
5 from  large-sized  school  districts)  were  selected  for  20 
hours  each  of  observation. 

From  survey  and  observation  results,  it  was  found  that 
principals,  particularly  those  of  large-sized  school 
districts,  devoted  significant  and  ever-increasing  amounts 
of  their  professional  time  administering  HPE  programs.  The 
principals'  perceptions  and  actual  performances  of  specific 
HPE  functions  were  ranked  similarly  regardless  of  district 
size.  However,  principals  from  large-sized  districts 
tended  to  perform  the  listed  specific  HPE  functions  at 
nearly  double  the  rate  of  their  small-district 
counterparts . 

Findings  of  the  study,  in  some  instances,  contradicted 
and,  in  other  instances,  affirmed  prior  opinion  and 
research.  The  three  most  frequently  performed  specific  HPE 
functions  were  HPE  problem  solving  and  decision  making,  HPE 
related  meetings,  and  the  recruitment  and  hiring  of  HPE 
personnel.  Principals  similarly  devoted  the  greatest 
percentages  of  their  HPE  time  within  these  same  functions. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  school  building  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  in  the 
administration  of  public  education  in  the  United  States 
(Knezevich,  1962) . It  is  within  the  school  building  that 
resources  are  utilized  and  services  of  professional 
personnel  are  applied  to  promote  learning  among  children 
and  adolescents.  Central  to  the  operation  of  the  school 
building  is  the  principal  (Goodlad,  1979) . 

The  principal  is  the  chief  executive  officer  within 
the  school  building,  exercising  a major  influence  over  what 
is  achieved  at  the  building  level.  The  principal,  far  more 
than  any  other  person,  shapes  and  articulates  the  school's 
mission  and  sets  the  prevailing  ambiance  within  the  school 
building. 

The  significance  of  the  principal's  role  within  the 
school  building  is  well  documented  in  the  professional 
literature.  As  early  as  1920,  Cubberly  (cited  in  Unruh  & 
Unruh,  1984)  noted  that  the  principal  plays  a significant 
role  in  the  school's  well  being  by  stating  "as  the 
principal,  so  the  school"  (p.  42) . The  significance  of  the 
principal  was  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  1963  when  Thomas 
(cited  in  Kellams,  1979)  noted  that  the  principal 
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represents  one  of  the  stronger  bonds  that  holds  us  together 
as  a nation. 

In  recent  years,  the  principal  has  had  to  undertake 
greater  and  more  numerous  responsibilities  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  building-level  leadership  role  (Rallis, 
1990) . In  a study  of  the  various  roles  the  principal  has 
been  called  upon  to  undertake,  Kellams  (1979)  illustrated 
the  expansive  nature  of  the  principalship  by  compiling  the 
following  list  of  roles:  teacher,  instructional  leader, 

democratic  leader,  statesman,  manager,  group  dynamics 
leader,  philosopher,  superman,  disciplinarian,  public 
realtor,  good  communicator,  politician,  technician, 
decision  maker,  curriculum  designer,  stimulator,  bargainer, 
legal  expert,  systems  analyzer,  drug  expert,  racial 
integrator,  and  change  agent. 

Perhaps  the  most  challenging  and  yet  the  most 
perplexing  of  the  principal's  responsibilities  is  the 
principal's  role  and  function  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils  (Morphet,  Johns,  & Reller,  1982) . To 
underscore  the  significance  of  the  principal's  role  and 
function  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils,  it  must  be 
noted  that  district-level  administrators  generally  agree 
that  the  success  of  such  education  programs  is  contingent 
upon  the  degree  of  leadership  that  the  principal  can 
exercise  in  these  matters  (Podemski,  1985;  Raydec  & Body, 
1975;  Sage  & Guarino,  1974). 
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Until  recently,  the  principal's  level  of 
responsibility,  with  regard  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
pupils,  has  been  minimal.  In  the  past,  the  principal 
generally  had  few  occasions  to  interact  with  handicapped 
pupils.  Historically,  most  handicapped  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  private  schools  or,  if  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  were  taught  in  separate  schools  that  were 
administered  by  special  educators  and  segregated  from  the 
mainstream  of  the  instructional  process  for  handicapped 
students  (Podemski,  1985) . 

However,  the  characteristic  posture  of  noninvolvement 
with  handicapped  children  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
changed  dramatically  with  the  passage  of  Public  Law  94-142, 
The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  (Herda,  1980) . 
Public  Law  94-142  (PL  94-142)  was' passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  President  Gerald  Ford  on  November  29, 
1975.  The  passage  of  PL  94-142  signaled  a new  era  for  the 
school  principal  and  further  added  to  the  existing 
parameters  of  this  vital  leadership  role. 

Under  PL  94-142,  the  principal  is  responsible  for 
ensuring  the  guarantee  of  a free,  appropriate  education  for 
handicapped  children  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
handicapped  children.  In  essence,  the  principal  is 
responsible  for  the  implementation  of  both  the  "letter"  and 
the  "spirit"  of  PL  94-142  (Cochrane  & Nestling,  1977;  Gage, 
1979) . 
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The  effect  of  the  added  responsibility  of  educating 
handicapped  pupils  has  been  most  evident  in  the  principal's 
time  management  scheme  (Podemski,  1984)  . The  added 
responsibility  has  necessitated  greater  allotments  of  time 
on  the  principal's  part  for  issues  and  activities  related 
to  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils.  In  a study 
conducted  by  Raske  (1979),  the  notion  that  general 
education  administrators  are  responsible  for  special 
education  programs  in  districts  without  full-time  special 
education  supervisors  was  supported.  He  surveyed  general 
education  administrators  to  determine  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  special  education  functions  and  how  the  time  was 
being  spent.  Raske  found  that  principals  were  spending 
approximately  15%  of  their  time  on  issues  and  activities 
relevant  to  education  of  handicapped  pupils  and  that  this 
amount  of  time  was  increasing  progressively. 

Generally,  studies  related  to  the  role  and  function  of 
the  principal  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils  have 
been  few  in  number  and  have  been  limited  in  scope,  nature, 
and  generalizability  (Burrello  & Sage,  1979) . 

Additionally,  studies  on  the  role  and  function  of  the 
principal  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils  have  been 
exclusively  perception  based. 

Research  studies  based  upon  the  perceptions  of 
participants  are  valuable  and  should  continue  to  represent 
significant  sources  of  information  to  the  field  of 
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education  in  the  future.  However,  perception-based  studies 
often  represent  arbitrary  and  subjective  forms  of  data 
presentation  (Borg  & Gall,  1983) . Studies  that  include 
observation  data  on  performance  would  appear  to  be  more 
accurate  representations  of  the  issues  investigated. 
Additionally,  studies  designed  to  verify  the  extent  to 
which  perceptions  represent  reality  would  appear  to  be  most 
valid  and  invaluable  in  describing  the  principal's  role  and 
function  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils. 

Justification  for  the  Study 
The  current  investigation  was  warranted  for  several 
reasons.  In  general,  there  is  a scarcity  of  information 
that  focuses  on  the  general  role,  responsibilities,  and 
function  of  the  principal.  The  principal's  role  and 
function  as  it  relates  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
pupils  is  all  but  nonexistent  (Sergiovanni,  Burlingame, 
Coombs,  & Thurston,  1987) . Mayer  (1982)  noted  that, 
although  numerous  articles,  chapters,  and  books  have  been 
written  about  the  school  principal's  role,  very  little 
information  can  be  found  in  the  professional  literature 
regarding  the  principal's  role  in  handicapped  pupil 
education.  Raske  (1979)  further  noted  that,  when  studies 
have  been  conducted  relevant  to  role  and  function  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  pupils,  a majority  of  those 
studies  have  focused  primarily  on  the  role  and  function 
performed  by  full-time  special  education  administrators. 
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Knowledge  of  the  operation,  organization,  and 
administration  of  handicapped  pupil  education  programs  by 
general  school  administrators  has  received  little  attention 
from  educational  researchers  (Hargan  & Porringer,  1977) . 
Lietz  and  Kaiser  (1979)  similarly  related  that  empirical 
data  regarding  the  role  and  function  of  principals  in 
handicapped  pupil  education  operation  and  decision-making 
areas  are  extremely  limited. 

In  a review  of  the  existing  literature  on  the  role  and 
function  of  the  principal  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
pupils,  the  investigator  consistently  identified  a need  for 
clearer  guidelines  for  the  principal's  actual  role  and 
function.  Lietz  and  Towle  (1979)  identified  the  presence 
of  role  and  responsibility  "overlaps"  with  the  principal 
and  district  director  of  handicapped  pupil  education.  Such 
overlapping  of  role  and  responsibility  has,  in  turn, 
traditionally  been  a source  of  conflict  rather  than 
cooperation  between  principals  and  directors  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  pupils. 

Although  the  federal  mandate  (PL  94-142)  is 
comprehensive  in  its  provision  for  handicapped  pupil 
education  (HPE) , it  is  apparently  lacking  in  its 
delineation  of  roles  among  the  various  professionals 
responsible  for  its  actual  commission  (Lietz  & Towle, 

1982).  The  problem  of  the  principal's  role  and 
responsibility  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils  is 
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subsequently  compounded  in  that  the  federal  mandate  is 
obscure  in  actually  defining  the  principal's  role  and 
responsibility  (Lietz  & Towle,  1979) . 

Furthermore,  the  professional  literature  allows  for 
the  conclusion  that  general  education  administrators  are 
unable  to  deal  effectively  with  the  appropriate  education 
of  handicapped  pupils.  The  inability  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  appropriate  education  of  handicapped  pupils  has 
been  attributed  to  the  principal ' s lack  of  relevant 
information  and  professional  preparation  (Almanza,  1976; 
Berry,  1982;  Cline,  1981;  Davis,  1981;  Johnson  & Gold, 

1980;  Middleton,  Morsink,  & Cohen,  1979;  Nevin,  1979;  Oaks, 
1979;  Sage  & Burrello,  1986;  Stile  & Pettibone,  1980) . 
Research  that  could  provide  further  information  on  the  role 
and  function  of  principals  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
pupils  would  appear  beneficial  to  both  university-level 
preparation  programs  in  educational  administration  and 
inservice  programs  for  principals. 

Finally,  research  studies  conducted  prior  to  the 
current  investigation  of  the  role  and  function  of  the 
principal  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils  have  been 
exclusively  perceptual  in  nature.  Research  that  would 
provide  observational  data,  in  addition  to  perceptual 
information,  would  appear  to  be  most  useful  and  accurate  in 
further  clarifying  the  principal's  role  and  function  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  pupils. 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  principal  plays  a key  role  in  the  implementation 
of  PL  94-142.  However,  the  federal  mandate  has  not 
provided  precise  guidelines  on  the  exact  role  the  principal 
is  to  assume  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils.  The 
professional  literature  contains  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
need  for  a clearer  definition  of  the  principal's  role  and 
function  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils.  Mayer 
(1982)  pointed  out  that  the  topic  of  the  principal's  role 
and  function  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils  is  in 
need  of  a research  base.  The  current  investigation  was 
designed  to  examine  the  role  and  function  of  the  principal 
as  related  to  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils. 

Purpose  and  Objectives 

The  role  and  function  of  the  principal  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  pupils  has  been  investigated  to  a 
moderate  degree  in  the  professional  literature.  However, 
an  investigation  that  includes  direct  observations  of  the 
duties  performed,  professional  time  spent  in  HPE,  and  the 
relationship  of  perceptions  and  performance  in  the 
principal's  role  and  function  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils  is  lacking  in  the  professional 
literature. 

The  purpose  of  the  current  investigation  was  to 
illustrate  and  further  clarify  the  principal's  role  and 
function  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils  in  large- 
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sized  school  districts  and  small-sized  school  districts  in 
the  state  of  Florida.  To  accomplish  this,  a combination  of 
survey  and  observational  research  was  employed  in  the 
investigation . 

The  objectives  of  the  current  investigation  are  as 
follows: 

1.  To  provide  information  regarding  principals' 
practices  of  professional  functions  as  related  to 
perceptions  of  time  spent  within  specified  function 
categories. 

2 . To  provide  information  regarding  principals ' 
perceptions  of  the  relative  importance  of  specific  function 
categories . 

3.  To  provide  information  regarding  the  time 
principals  spend  within  specific  function  categories. 

4 . To  provide  information  regarding  the  most 
frequently  performed  functions  by  principals  within 
specified  categories. 

5.  To  determine  whether  there  is  a difference  between 
the  principals'  perceptions  of  performance  of  professional 
functions  and  the  actual  performance  of  those  functions. 

6.  To  determine  whether  there  are  any  differences 
related  to  size  of  school  district  relevant  to  the  first 
five  objectives  of  the  current  investigation. 

The  function  categories  addressed  in  the  objectives 
and  questions  portions  of  the  investigation  were  selected 
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from  several  studies  relevant  to  the  principal's  role  and 
function  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils.  In 
addition,  the  function  categories  addressed  represent  a 
synthesis  of  the  studies.  The  following  are  examples  of 
the  function  categories  utilized  in  the  current 
investigation:  (a)  formulation  of  policies  and  objectives 

for  the  HPE  program;  (b)  evaluation  of  the  HPE  program 
(i.e.,  processes,  products,  and  needs);  (c)  management  of 
fiscal  matters  related  to  the  HPE  program;  and  (d)  problem 
solving  and  decision  making  related  to  matters  of  HPE.  The 
complete  list  of  function  categories  utilized  in  the 
current  investigation  can  be  found  in  Chapter  III. 

Questions 

Data  from  questionnaire  responses  and  behavioral 
observations  were  collected  in  the  current  investigation 
(see  Appendices  A,  B,  C,  D) . The  most  common  method  of 
data  collection  in  previous  studies  of  the  role  and 
function  of  the  principal  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
pupils  has  been  the  use  of  the  questionnaire.  Although  the 
questionnaire  method  involves  large-scale  data  collection 
to  be  carried  out  in  a relatively  easy  fashion,  the 
validity  of  the  data  collected  is  at  best  questionable 
(Borg  & Gall,  1983) . Observational  methods  of  data 
collection  provide  data  on  the  actual  occurrence  of 
behavior  and  have  subsequently  been  included  in  the  current 
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investigation  to  strengthen  the  validity  of  data  collected 
through  the  questionnaire  method. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  stated  purpose  and  objectives 
of  the  current  investigation,  the  following  questions  were 
addressed: 

1.  How  much  time  does  the  principal  perceive  spending 
in  specific  professional  functions  relevant  to  the 
administration  of  HPE  programs? 

2.  Which  specific  professional  functions  are 
perceived  as  most  important  by  the  principal  in 
administering  HPE  programs? 

3.  How  much  time  does  the  principal  actually  spend  in 
specific  professional  functions  relevant  to  the 
administration  of  HPE  programs? 

4.  Which  specific  professional  functions  does  the 
principal  perform  most  frequently  in  administering  HPE 
programs? 

5.  Is  there  a difference  between  the  principal's 
perception  of  the  performance  of  specific  professional 
functions  and  the  actual  performance  of  specific 
professional  functions  in  administering  HPE  programs? 

6.  Is  there  a difference,  related  to  the  size  of 
school  district,  among  perception  of  time  spent,  perception 
of  importance  of  specific  function  categories,  actual  time 
spent,  frequency  of  specific  functions,  and  actual 
performance  within  specific  function  categories? 
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Answers  to  these  questions  provide  the  foundation  for 
future  research  in  this  area,  in  addition  to  fulfilling  the 
stated  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  current  investigation. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  variety  of  meanings  that  may  be  attributed  to  any 
one  word,  concept,  or  construct  by  individuals  may  lead  to 
inadequate  communication.  Subsequently,  defining  the  key 
terms  to  be  utilized  in  association  with  this  investigation 
is  essential.  The  following  terms  have  been  specifically 
defined  to  ensure  greater  consistency  of  interpretation  of 
the  current  investigation. 

Administration  is  the  execution  of  policies  within  a 
unified  system  or  organization  to  accomplish  goals  and 
objectives.  It  is  a job  function  in  which  the  individual 
is  concerned  with  facilitating  the  work  of  school 
functionaries,  chiefly  through  the  execution  of  policies; 
securing  financial  support  and  managing  the  budget,  hiring 
and  evaluating  the  faculty  and  staff  support;  procuring  and 
maintaining  plant,  equipment,  and  nonprofessional  staff; 
coordinating  the  jobs  and  activities  through  decision 
making,  allocating  responsibility,  and  maintaining  records, 
communication,  and  public  relations  (Burrello  & Sage, 

1979)  . 

Handicapped  Pupil  Education  fHPE)  is  the  education  and 
services  offered  by  a local  school  district  for  those 
children  who  deviate  from  the  norm  physically,  mentally. 
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sensorially,  socially,  or  emotionally  to  such  a degree  that 
they  cannot  function  at  an  optimum  level  of  efficiency  in 
the  regular  classroom  setting  (Berdine  & Blackhurst,  1985) . 
The  terms  "special  education"  and  "exceptional  student 
education"  are  employed  interchangeably  as  synonymous  terms 
for  handicapped  pupil  education. 

A large-sized  school  district  is  a district  with 
50,000  or  more  students  (Nutter,  Forgnone,  McBride,  & 

Boone,  1983) . 

Least  restrictive  environment  (LRE)  refers  to  the 
learning  setting  in  which  a student  is  best  able  to  learn 
new  skills  regardless  of  existing  handicapping  conditions, 
disabilities,  disorders,  or  impairments.  For  some  students 
and  adolescents,  the  least  restrictive  environment  might  be 
placement  in  a regular  class.  For  other  students,  it  may 
mean  education  that  takes  place  in  a self-contained 
handicapped  pupil  education  class  or  homebound  instruction 
(Berdine  & Blackhurst,  1985) . 

The  term  mainstreaming  (a  term  that  does  not  appear  in 
PL  94-142)  was  originally  coined  to  describe  the  process  of 
educating  handicapped  pupils  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment  (Berdine  & Blackhurst,  1985) . Through  common 
usage,  however,  mainstreaming  refers  to  the  temporal, 
instruction,  and  social  integration  of  eligible  handicapped 
children  with  normal  peers  on  an  ongoing,  individually 
determined,  educational  planning  and  programming  process 
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and  requires  classification  of  responsibility  among  regular 
and  special  education  administration,  instructional,  and 
supportive  personnel  (Gage,  1979) . 

Observation  research  or  direct  observation  is 
essentially  a technique  for  gathering  data  about  subjects. 
The  procedure  enables  the  researcher  to  collect  direct 
information  about  human  behavior  (Borg,  1987) . 

The  principal  is  the  administrative  executive  in  the 
school  building  (Rebore,  1985) . The  principal  is  the  head 
of  the  school,  the  person  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering,  supervising,  and  providing  general 
leadership  within  a particular  building  or  individual 
school.  In  addition,  the  principal  is  the  administrator  in 
a district  in  charge  of  day  schools  that  are  expressly 
devoted  to  some  form  of  special  education.  The  principal 
is  responsible  not  only  for  the  educational  program, 
teacher  evaluation,  and  so  on,  but  also  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant.  In  this  capacity, 
the  principal  may  have  dual  responsibility  to  the  program 
director,  as  well  as  to  the  superintendent  or  to  an 
assistant  superintendent  in  general  education  (Burrello  & 
Sage,  1979) . 

Public  Law  94-142.  The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  landmark  legislation  passed  on  behalf  of  all 
handicapped  pupils,  guarantees  each  handicapped  pupil  a 
free  and  appropriate  public  education  with  related  services 
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and  in  the  least  restrictive  environment.  Public  Law  94- 
142  was  passed  by  Congress  on  November  29,  1975,  under  the 
administration  of  President  Gerald  Ford  (Hardman,  Drew,  & 
Egan,  1984 ) . 

In  order  to  provide  appropriate  services  for 
handicapped  students,  educators  and  administrators  must  be 
aware  of  many  components  including  (a)  least  restrictive 
environment,  (b)  individualized  educational  plan,  (c) 
definition  of  handicapped,  (d)  nondiscriminatory 
assessment,  (e)  parental  involvement,  (f)  due  process,  and 
(g)  related  services  (Podemski,  1984) . 

Recruitment  refers  to  the  widespread  search  for  and 
solicitation  of  professional  and  paraprofessional  staff. 
Recruitment  may  include  sending  letters  or  individuals  to 
various  college  placement  offices  or  schools  of  education 
to  announce  the  availability  of  one  or  more  special 
education  positions  (Lietz  & Towle,  1982) . 

Referral  is  the  procedure  by  which  the 
multidisciplinary  team  process  is  initiated  to  identify 
whether  a student  has  a need  for  special  education 
services.  Each  school  district  is  reguired  to  have  a 
written  referral  procedure  (Lietz  & Towle,  1982). 

Role  refers  to  the  actual  deeds  performed  by  a person 
in  a position  (Crazo  & Yanouzas,  1967) . The  role  of  the 
principal  is  demonstrated  in  the  repertoire  of  behaviors 
exhibited  in  the  performance  of  the  principal's  duties. 
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Small-sized  school  district  is  a district  with  fewer 
than  15,000  students  (Nutter  et  al.,  1983). 

Supervision  refers  to  the  job  function  involving  the 
enhancement  of  the  quality  of  instruction  by  overseeing 
planning  and  operation,  gathering  and  evaluating  evidence 
of  the  quality  of  instruction,  serving  as  a critic  of 
teaching  and  the  instructional  environment,  and 
establishing  the  need  for  help  and  furnishing  such  help 
(Burrello  & Sage,  1979) . 

Survey  research  is  a distinct  research  methodology 
that  owes  much  of  its  development  to  the  field  of 
sociology.  Often  surveys  are  used  to  simply  collect 
information,  such  as  the  percentage  of  respondents  who 
hold,  or  do  not  hold,  a certain  opinion;  however,  surveys 
can  also  be  used  to  explore  relationships  between 
variables.  The  questionnaire  and  interview  are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  most  permanent  specific  tools  of 
survey  research  (Borg  & Gall,  1983) . 

Delimitations 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  has  been  delimited  in 
several  ways.  First,  the  investigation  has  been  restricted 
geographically  to  the  state  of  Florida.  Therefore,  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  the  generalization  and  extrapolation 
of  results  of  the  investigation  to  other  geographic 
regions. 
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Second,  only  elementary  principals  in  regular 
education  settings  were  included  in  the  investigation. 
Principals  serving  the  educational  programs  of  special 
schools,  private  schools,  institutional  settings,  or  middle 
and  secondary  schools  were  not  included  in  this 
investigation.  Third,  principals  participating  in  both 
phases  of  the  investigation  were  selected  from  large-sized 
and  small-sized  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Florida. 

Limitations 

The  results  of  the  current  investigation  were  limited 
by  certain  factors.  First,  the  investigation  was  confined 
to  66  principals.  Second,  many  of  the  data  derived  were 
nominal  or  ordinal  in  nature  and  were  presented  by  the  use 
of  descriptive  statistics.  The  interpretation  of  such 
findings  was  limited  similarly  to  statements  of  percentages 
or  rankings.  Third,  a data  gathering  instrument  was 
designed  for  the  current  investigation  and  judgments 
regarding  its  appropriateness  or  validity  were  limited  to 
the  opinions  of  the  researcher.  Fourth,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  investigator,  it  was  important  to  enlist  the  willing 
involvement  of  principals  participating  in  Phase  II  through 
relating  the  nature  of  the  investigation.  On  that  basis, 
the  results  of  Phase  II  data  are  limited.  No  statistical 
standardization  of  the  instrument  was  made. 
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Assumptions 

It  was  assumed  that  participating  principals  responded 
to  the  Phase  I questionnaire  from  viewpoints  devoid  of 
contamination  and  that  such  responses  were  representative 
of  actual  opinion.  The  questions  addressed  in  the  current 
investigation  were  assumed  to  be  timely  and  of  sufficient 
import.  Finally,  it  was  assumed  that  the  instrumentation 
was  adequately  designed  to  reflect  the  functions  building 
principals  perform  administering  HPE  programs  within  their 
buildings. 

Summary  of  the  Chapter 

The  paucity  of  information  clearly  defining  the  role 
and  function  of  the  principal  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils  has  been  a hindrance  to  research  efforts 
in  this  area.  The  purpose  of  the  current  investigation  was 
to  illustrate  and  more  clearly  define  the  role  of  the 
principal  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils. 

Included  within  this  investigation  was  an  inquiry  into 
the  percentage  of  the  principal ' s total  time  expenditure  in 
handicapped  pupil  education  and  a delineation  of  how  the 
principal's  time  is  spent  in  HPE.  Also  a comparison  of  the 
principal's  perceptions  of  time  spent  within  the  specific 
job  functions  to  the  actual  time  spent  in  these  activities 
was  made.  Comparisons  of  importance  across  perceptions  and 
performance  of  duties  related  to  handicapped  pupil 
education  between  large-sized  school  districts  and  small- 
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sized  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Florida  were 
similarly  included. 

Organization  of  the  Study  bv  Chapters 
The  introduction,  justification  for  the  study, 
statement  of  the  problem,  questions  under  investigation, 
definition  of  terms,  purpose  and  objectives,  delimitations, 
and  limitations  of  the  investigation  have  been  presented  in 
the  first  chapter.  Chapter  II  contains  the  content  of  the 
current  literature  relevant  to  this  study,  and  Chapter  III 
contains  the  research  methodology  employed  in  the 
investigation.  Chapters  IV  and  V contain  the  presentation 
and  analysis  of  data,  discussion  and  conclusions, 
recommendations,  and  implications  for  further  study. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


The  purpose  of  Chapter  II  is  to  provide  a summary  and, 
where  appropriate,  an  analysis  of  the  professional 
literature  relevant  to  an  investigation  of  the  role  and 
function  of  the  principal  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
pupils.  As  this  chapter  contains  discussion  on  the  results 
of  several  independent  studies  of  professional  literature 
relevant  to  the  investigation  of  the  principal ' s role  and 
function  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils,  the 
emphasis  of  each  examination  and  specific  source  perused 
changes  within  the  area  of  interest.  Subsequently,  several 
sources  and  methods  were  used  in  the  selection  of  relevant 
literature. 

Sources  included  a variety  of  professional  journals, 
texts,  and  professional  index  and  abstracting  systems,  such 
as  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service,  Current  Index  of 
Journals  in  Education,  and  the  Education  Index.  Holdings 
and  services  of  the  College  of  Education  Library  on  the 
University  of  Florida  campus  in  addition  to  various  private 
references  were  perused.  Additionally,  a number  of 
introductory  texts  in  the  area  of  special  education 
administration,  selected  for  their  relevance  (published 
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1923  through  1990)  and  representing  differing  perspectives 
were  studied. 

The  bibliography  and  reference  list  of  each  article  or 
text  identified  through  these  procedures  were  then  examined 
for  additional  references.  This  revealed  several  related 
articles  and  books  that  were  primarily  characterized  by  a 
whole  or  partial  focus  on  the  principal's  role  and  function 
in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils. 

Pieces  were  included  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
review  of  literature  if  they  bore  relevance  to  the  topic  or 
point  being  presented.  For  example,  the  section  titled 
"Focus  on  the  Principal"  warranted  articles  and  textual 
citations  on  the  evolution  of  the  elementary  principalship, 
the  evolution  of  the  secondary  principalship,  and  the 
principal's  role  and  function  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils  prior  to  the  passage  of  PL  94-142  and 
since  the  passage  of  PL  94-142.  Articles  limited  to 
expression  of  opinion,  as  well  as  studies  utilizing 
statistical  analysis  procedures  to  organize  and  report  the 
results,  were  employed  in  this  investigation. 

An  extensive  review  of  the  professional  literature 
revealed  a paucity  of  empirical  data  on  the  role  and 
function  of  the  principal  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
pupils.  Administrators  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  overseeing  the  placement  and  education  of  handicapped 
pupils  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  following  the 
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guidelines  of  The  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Act.  The 
literature  review  similarly  revealed  a critical  need  for 
research  relevant  to  the  principal's  role  and  function  in 
the  education  of  handicapped  pupils.  The  major  areas 
reviewed  are  (a)  a historical  perspective  of  the 
handicapped,  (b)  focus  on  the  principal,  and  (c)  related 
studies  on  the  principal ' s role  and  function  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  pupils. 

A Historical  Perspective  of  the  Handicapped 

An  understanding  of  the  historical  plight  of  the 
handicapped  person  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
building-level  administration  of  educational  programming 
for  handicapped  pupils.  The  understanding  is  helpful  in 
placing  current  practices  in  perspective  (Podemski,  1985) . 
Although  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  providing  appropriate  educational  services  for 
handicapped  pupils,  historically,  such  service  was  not 
always  the  case. 

In  classical  times,  the  handicapped  person  was 
freguently  left  to  die  or,  if  allowed  to  live,  had  to  beg 
for  his  or  her  very  survival  (Podemski,  1985) . During  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  periods,  handicapped  persons 
were  often  associated  with  demonology  and  superstition 
(Berdine  & Blackhurst,  1985) . Handicapped  persons  were 
often  persecuted  for  their  alleged  ties  with  the  devil. 
Early  attempts  to  provide  training  for  the  mentally 
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retarded  were  documented  by  Itard  (in  Hardman,  Drew,  & 

Egan,  1984)  in  the  early  19th  century.  Itard,  a French 
physician,  attempted  to  train  a boy  who  had  been  abandoned 
in  the  forests  of  France.  Itard 's  documented  work  with  the 
boy,  Victor,  signaled  a new  era  and  conscience  toward  the 
well  being  of  the  handicapped.  In  the  United  States, 
educational  services  for  the  handicapped  have  been 
described  as  falling  into  four  major  time  periods  (Reynolds 
& Birch,  1982) : (a)  the  late  19th  century,  (b)  the  early 

20th  century,  (c)  the  period  between  1945  and  1970,  and  (d) 
the  period  from  1970  to  present. 

The  Late  19th  Century 

It  was  not  until  the  late  1800s  that  the  ability  of 
the  mentally  handicapped  to  profit  from  training  began  to 
be  recognized.  Largely  due  to  the  work  of  Seguin  (cited  in 
Podemski,  1985) , many  residential  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  were  established.  Most  states  began 
accepting  responsibility  for  the  care  and  training  of  the 
deaf,  blind,  and  mentally  handicapped  persons.  Although 
these  residential  facilities  attempted  to  provide  sensory 
and  motor  training,  most  residential  facilities  merely 
provided  custodial  care  for  the  residents. 

The  Early  20th  Century 

Public  education  did  not  begin  to  offer  services  for 
the  handicapped  in  any  meaningful  fashion  until  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century  (Gearheart,  1980) . During  this 
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period  community-based  special  classes  were  initiated 
within  the  local  school  systems.  Public  school  services 
for  the  educably  mentally  retarded  and  those  in  need  of 
speech  therapy  or  physical  therapy  increased.  There  was 
also  growth  in  the  numbers  of  publicly  supported 
residential  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded,  visually 
impaired,  and  learning  impaired. 

The  Period  Between  1945  and  1970 

The  period  between  1945  and  1970  was  characterized  by 
a proliferation  of  the  special  class  model  (Berdine  & 
Blackhurst,  1985)  with  legislative  support  as  a result  of 
political  action  by  parent  organizations.  In  the  late 
1960s,  certain  developments  occurred  that  were  to  become 
the  precursors  of  current  attempts  and  efforts  to  provide 
educational  services  for  handicapped  pupils.  During  this 
period,  the  civil  rights  movement  created  a revived 
interest  and  consciousness  among  Americans  that  all 
individuals  have  basic  rights.  Similarly,  these  rights 
should  not  be  denied  by  any  individual  or  governmental 
agency . 

The  Period  Between  1970  and  the  Present 

The  period  between  1970  and  the  present  has  been 
characterized  by  more  inclusive  educational  arrangements 
for  the  handicapped  as  a result  of  parent  and  professional 
pressure  through  the  courts  and  comprehensive  legislation 
based  on  civil  rights  principles.  Such  an  emphasis  on  the 
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rights  of  individuals  and  the  willingness  of  certain 
individuals  and  groups  to  aggressively  push  for  those 
rights  in  the  courts  created  a strong  movement  of  advocacy 
for  the  rights  of  the  handicapped.  Parents  of  handicapped 
children  banded  together  and  sought  to  influence 
legislation  regarding  the  rights  of  the  handicapped  to  an 
appropriate  public  education  and  to  utilize  the  court 
system  to  remedy  perceived  inequalities  between  services 
provided  for  the  handicapped  and  the  nonhandicapped 
(Berdine  & Blackhurst,  1985) . The  efforts  of  parents  of 
the  handicapped  were  quite  successful,  resulting  in 
numerous  landmark  legal  rulings  and  ultimately  in  the 
creation  of  the  federal  mandate — that  is,  The  Education  of 
All  Handicapped  Act,  PL  94-142. 

Focus  on  the  Principal 

Facts,  figures,  commentaries,  and  issues  may  be 
employed  to  illustrate  the  rationale  for  concentration  on 
the  principalship.  Important  points  to  be  included  are  (a) 
the  evolution  of  the  principalship,  (b)  the  principal's 
role  and  function  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils 
prior  to  the  passage  of  PL  94-142,  and  (c)  the  principal's 
role  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils  since  the 
passage  of  PL  94-142. 

Evolution  of  the  Principalship 

During  the  19th  century,  the  principalship  evolved  as 
a formal  position  in  the  structure  of  American  education. 
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Growth  in  many  small  settlements  eventually  led  to  the 
formation  of  urban  places  that,  in  turn,  spurred  the 
development  of  the  office  of  principal  at  the  elementary 
level  (Sarthory,  1985) . The  principalship  evolved  from  the 
complexities  that  plagued  urban  school  systems.  The  origin 
and  further  development  of  the  public  elementary 
principalship  received  encouragement  from  the  following 
focuses  (Knezevich,  1962) : (a)  the  rapid  growth  of  the 

cities  and  the  increase  in  numbers  of  pupils  in  each 
building,  (b)  the  grading  of  schools,  (c)  the  consolidation 
of  the  "writing"  and  "grammar"  school  departments,  (d)  the 
freeing  of  principals  from  teaching  duties,  (e)  the 
reorganization  of  the  principal  as  a supervisory  head  of 
the  building,  and  (f)  the  establishment  of  specialized 
departments  of  the  National  Education  Association  concerned 
with  elementary  school  administration. 

Several  factors,  however,  retarded  the  development  of 
the  principalship.  One  was  the  influence  of  the 
Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system  (Knezevich,  1962) . A 
second  was  the  creation  of  the  "double-headed"  school,  in 
which  the  characteristic  divided  authority  hindered  as 
opposed  to  enhanced  the  efficiency  of  administration.  A 
third  factor  was  small  enrollments  and,  hence,  the  limited 
number  of  elementary  teachers  in  rural  areas.  Although  the 
establishment  of  the  Quincy  School  in  Boston  in  1847  is 
usually  cited  as  being  the  first  instance  of  having  all 
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departments  united  under  a single  principal.  Pierce  (1935) 
pointed  out  that  Cincinnati  placed  all  departments  of  the 
school  under  a single  head  prior  to  1838. 

The  elementary-school  principalship  emanated  out  of 
classroom  responsibilities.  Initially,  there  were 
teachers;  then,  teachers  had  some  administrative 
responsibility;  later,  the  principal-teacher,  who  was  more 
administrator  than  teacher,  evolved;  and,  finally,  a 
principal  who  was  a full-time  administrator  emerged 
(Knezevich,  1962;  Rebore,  1985). 

The  early  functions  of  the  principal-teacher  were  (a) 
to  be  recognized  and  function  as  head  of  the  school 
attendance  unit  charged  to  his  care;  (b)  to  regulate 
classes  and  courses  of  instruction  for  all  pupils  in  the 
building;  (c)  to  discover  any  defect  in  the  building  and 
apply  remedies;  (d)  to  report  defects  to  the  trustees  of 
the  district  if  he  was  unable  to  remedy  the  conditions;  (e) 
to  give  necessary  instruction  to  other  teachers  in  the 
building,  such  teachers  being  classified  as  "assistants”; 
(f)  to  classify  pupils;  (g)  to  safeguard  the  schoolhouse 
and  furniture;  (h)  to  instruct  the  other  teachers  referred 
to  as  assistants;  (i)  to  refrain  from  impairing  the 
standing  of  other  teachers,  especially  in  the  eyes  of 
pupils;  and  (j)  to  require  the  cooperation  of  all  so-called 
assistant  teachers  (Campbell,  Flemming,  Newell,  & Bennin, 
1987)  . 
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By  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  typical 
principal  in  large  cities  had  prescribed  duties  that  were 
largely  limited  to  discipline,  routine  administrative  acts, 
and  the  grading  of  pupils  (Knezevich,  1962) . As  late  as 
1881,  the  principals  of  Chicago  were  required  to  devote  as 
much  as  one  fourth  to  one  half  of  their  time  each  day  to 
regular  instruction  in  the  classroom.  In  other  large 
cities,  prior  to  1870,  the  principals  were  free  from  all 
responsibilities  of  classroom  teaching  (Rebore,  1985) . 

Most  of  the  earlier  administrative  responsibilities  of 
the  principal  were  largely  clerical  in  nature.  According 
to  Pierce,  a sampling  of  duties  assigned  to  principals 
prior  to  1845  showed  (a)  58%  concerned  with  record-keeping 
and  reporting,  (b)  23.5%  devoted  to  organizations  and 
classifications,  (c)  11.8%  invested  in  the  care  of 
equipment  and  the  building,  and  (d)  5.9%  involved 
discipline  and  care  of  pupils  (Knezevich,  1962) . Emphasis 
on  administrative  responsibilities  shifted  in  the  last  half 
of  the  19th  century  from  record-keeping  and  reports  to 
organization  and  general  management. 

Principals  regarded  the  power  granted  them  during  the 
late  1880s  and  1890s  as  indicators  of  the  marked  increase 
in  the  prestige  of  the  elementary  principalship.  During 
the  20th  century,  the  functions  of  the  principal  expanded 
and  included  participation  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and 
assistants  assigned  to  the  building.  Additionally, 
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clerical  help  was  provided  to  urban  elementary  principals 
during  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century. 

By  1900,  principals  were  generally  recognized  as 
building-level  supervisors.  The  continuing  enrichment  of 
the  curriculum  and  introduction  of  special  teachers  were 
responsible  for  that  designation  (Knezevich,  1962) . It 
became  apparent  that  the  supervision  of  special  education 
programs  by  principals  was  beyond  the  realm  of  their 
capabilities.  By  the  late  1950s,  the  issue  of  HPE  became  a 
prominent  concern  for  elementary  principals.  For  instance, 
in  a 1958  study  of  urban  elementary  principals,  the  Office 
of  Education  (Dean,  1960)  reported  that  two  of  the  top  five 
most  pressing  problems  facing  principals  of  elementary 
schools  were  related  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
pupils.  The  elementary  principals  reported  these  problems 
to  be  (a)  providing  for  the  needs  of  handicapped  children 
and  (b)  handicapped  pupil  education  programs  (Dean,  1960) . 

The  secondary  school  principalship  has  been  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  administrative  positions, 
but  one  that  has  no  history  (Ensign,  1923) . Although  there 
is  a paucity  of  information  available  on  the  evolution  of 
the  public  secondary-school  principalship,  evidence  exists 
to  support  the  notion  that  this  position  existed  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  elementary-school  principalship. 

Ensign  (1923)  reported  that  the  secondary-school 
principalship  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  1515  to  Johann 
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Sturm,  who  was  considered  to  be  the  prominent  administrator 
of  his  time.  The  headmasters,  or  principals,  of  the 
English  Latin  grammar  schools  are  direct  descendants  of 
Sturm.  The  first  head  of  Philips  Andover,  one  of  the 
prestigious  academies  of  New  England,  was  called  principal 
in  1786.  Similarly,  the  short-lived  high  school  for  girls 
in  Boston  employed  the  title  of  principal  to  designate  the 
head  of  the  school  in  1825  (Knezevich,  1962) . 

The  secondary-school  administrator  is  a direct 
descendent  of  the  headmasters  of  the  Gymnasia  and  Latin 
grammar  schools  (Knezevich,  1962) . In  fact,  the  public 
secondary-school  principalship  evolved  directly  from  the 
position  of  headmaster,  the  commonly  used  term  of  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century.  The  title  of  headmaster  was 
assigned  to  a bvlilding-level  administrator  who  was  granted 
a considerable  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
the  Latin  grammar  school. 

The  headmaster  was  generally  considered  to  be  a 
superior  teacher,  a disciplinarian,  and  a person  of 
considerable  integrity  in  his  personal  and  professional 
life.  The  basic  ideas  and  concepts  of  administrative 
leadership  that  characterized  the  secondary-school 
principalship  during  the  first  2 decades  of  the  10th 
century  were  evident  in  the  English  grammar  school. 

The  principalship  grew  to  such  prominence  in  America 
that,  by  1958,  there  were  59,000  principals  in  the  public 
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school  system  (Knezevich,  1962) . Over  the  next  2 decades 
this  figure  almost  doubled  and,  by  1981,  there  were  100,000 
(Harris,  1985) . 

The  Principal's  Role  and  Function  in  the  Education  of 
Handicapped  Pupils  Prior  to  the  Passage  of  PL  94-142 

Until  recently,  principals  traditionally  have  not 
needed  to  possess  much  knowledge  or  expertise  concerning 
the  education  of  handicapped  pupils.  For  the  most  part, 
principals  had  few  occasions  to  actually  interact  with 
handicapped  pupils  (Podemski,  1985) . Historically, 
handicapped  pupils  were  educated  either  in  private  schools 
or  in  residential  settings,  if  educated  at  all  (Gearheart, 
1980) . When  handicapped  children  were  enrolled  in  public 
school  settings,  they  were  consistently  segregated  from  the 
mainstream  of  the  educational  process  in  self-contained 
classrooms  (Hallahan  & Kaufman,  1986) . 

Educational  programming  for  handicapped  pupils  was 
primarily  administered  by  special  education  teachers,  not 
principals  (Davis,  1981) . It  was  apparent,  as  Knezevich 
(1962)  pointed  out,  that  the  supervision  of  special 
education  classes  by  building  principals  was  something 
beyond  their  capabilities. 

The  principal's  posture  of  noninvolvement  and  casual 
acquaintance  with  the  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
pupils  began  to  change  dramatically  in  the  1970s,  with  the 
introduction  of  aggressive  litigation  on  behalf  of 
handicapped  children.  In  discussing  the  litigation  on 
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behalf  of  handicapped  pupils,  Gilhool  (1973)  defined  three 
different  types  of  cases  relevant  to  handicapped  pupils; 
they  were  (a)  right  to  treatment,  (b)  right  to  education, 
and  (c)  discrimination  classification.  Of  the  three,  the 
right  to  education  cases  were  more  directly  involved  with 
the  access  to  public  school  education  by  handicapped 
children.  The  right  to  education  cases  were  initiated  by 
the  lawsuit  brought  against  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  (PARC)  in  1972  (Sage  & Burrello,  1986) . 

Resolved  by  consent  agreement,  the  PARC  case 
established  that  every  retarded  child  is  capable  of 
benefitting  from  education  and  set  forth  the  specific 
stipulation  regarding  the  manner  in  which  delivery  of 
services  and  procedural  safeguards  would  be  managed.  The 
principles  employed  in  the  stipulations  set  forth  in  the 
PARC  case  were  to  be  employed  repeatedly  in  succeeding 
cases  and  in  the  drafting  of  legislation  in  the  years  that 
followed. 

The  PARC  case  was  closely  followed  by  the  landmark 
litigation  in  Mills  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Alexander,  1985).  In  1972,  the  court  ordered 
that  the  school  system  had  failed  to  provide  appropriate 
services  for  all  types  of  handicapped  children  and  must 
establish  hearing  procedures  to  guard  against 
indiscriminate  suspension,  exclusion,  or  placement  of 
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pupils  in  HPE  programs  (Sage  & Burrello,  1986) . The  Mills 
case  consequently  appeared  to  have  opened  the  door  to 
numerous  succeeding  rulings  on  behalf  of  handicapped 
pupils,  establishing  that  handicapped  children  have  a right 
to  an  education  and  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  deny 
that  right. 

The  litigation  in  the  1970s  on  behalf  of  handicapped 
children  represented  a dramatic  shift  in  attitude  toward 
the  inclusion  of  handicapped  pupils  in  public  school 
settings.  To  appreciate  this  shift  in  attitude  toward 
handicapped  pupil  education  in  public  school  settings,  it 
is  important  to  note  the  opinions  rendered  by  the  court  in 
both  Watson  v.  City  of  Cambridge  in  1893  and  the  Beattie  v. 
Board  of  Education  in  1919  (Sage  & Burrello,  1986) . In  the 
Watson  case,  a state  court  supported  the  school  committee 
in  expelling  children  who  persisted  in  disorderly  conduct 
whether  voluntarily  or  by  reason  of  imbecility.  In  the 
Beattie  case,  a Wisconsin  superior  court  ruled  that, 
although  a physically  handicapped  child  constituted  no 
threat  and  was  academically  capable,  his  presence  produced 
a nauseating  effect  upon  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  took 
up  an  inordinate  portion  of  the  teacher's  time.  Therefore, 
the  court  ruled  that  the  rights  of  a school-age  child  to 
attend  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  could 
not  be  insisted  upon  when  the  child's  presence  was  harmful 


to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 
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As  a result  of  the  litigation  on  behalf  of  handicapped 
pupils  in  the  1970s,  principals  were  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  increasing  enrollments  of  handicapped  pupils 
within  their  buildings.  However,  the  most  decisive  and 
comprehensive  litigation  on  behalf  of  handicapped  pupils 
was  to  occur  on  November  29,  1975.  On  that  date,  PL  94-142 
was  passed  by  Congress  and  initiated  into  law  by  President 
Gerald  Ford  (Hardman,  Drew,  & Egan,  1984) . The  Education 
of  All  Handicapped  Act  (PL  94-142)  represented  a major 
response  to  revelations  that  many  handicapped  children  were 
receiving  no  education  at  all,  were  being  placed  in  HPE 
programs  without  parental  consent,  were  being  given  little 
or  nothing  in  the  way  of  individual  instruction,  and  were 
never  reevaluated  to  see  if  they  needed  a different  program 
(Sage  & Burrello,  1986) . 

The  Principal ' s Role  and  Function  in  the  Education  of 
Handicapped  Pupils  Since  the  Passage  of  PL  94-142 

With  the  passage  of  PL  94-142,  handicapped  pupil 
education  has  become  yet  another  change  in  the  evolving 
role  and  function  of  the  principalship.  The  implications 
of  the  federal  mandate  on  the  principal's  role  and  function 
are  not  merely  to  add  on  new  responsibilities  and  manage 
personnel  and  paperwork.  The  principal  essentially  must 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  implementation, 
maintenance,  and  improvement  of  handicapped  pupil  education 
programs  (Podemski,  1984).  The  principal's  obligations 
have  shifted  from  being  uniquely  managerial  to  that  of 
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providing  leadership  in  the  coordination  of  individuals 
from  a myriad  of  sectors,  including  handicapped  pupils, 
along  with  their  respective  programs  (Howe,  1981) . 

Public  Law  94-142  mandated  that  meeting  the  needs  of 
handicapped  pupils  can  be  accommodated  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  (Berdine  & 
Blackhurst,  1985) . Consequently,  the  principal  may  no 
longer  practice  the  policy  of  noninvolvement  or  even  casual 
acquaintance  with  the  educational  needs  and  programming  of 
handicapped  pupils. 

The  principal  is  viewed  as  the  key  to  the  successful 
implementation  of  PL  94-142  and  the  concept  of 
mainstreaming.  It  is  the  principal's  leadership  that 
determines  the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  educational 
programming  for  handicapped  pupils  (Amos  & Moody,  1977; 
Bonds  & Lindsey,  1983;  Gage,  1979;  Johnson  & Gold,  1980; 
McCoy,  1981;  Moore,  1979;  Nevin,  1979;  Payne  & Murray, 

1974;  Rebore,  1979,  1980;  Robson,  1981;  Sage  & Burrello, 
1986).  The  principal's  role  and  function  in  the  education 
of  handicapped  pupils  takes  on  even  greater  significance  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  numbers  of  handicapped 
pupils  are  educated  in  regular  or  special  education 
classrooms  at  the  building  level  (Sage  & Burrello,  1986) . 

The  increased  significance  of  the  principal's  role  and 
function  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils  is  perhaps 
most  notable  in  the  amount  of  professional  time  the 
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principal  spends  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils 
(Davis,  1980) . Raske  (1979)  and  Podemski  (1985)  noted  that 
principals  generally  spend  up  to  15%  of  their  professional 
time  in  matters  related  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
pupils.  However,  despite  the  documented  commentary  on  the 
significance  of  the  principal's  role  and  function  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  pupils,  the  administration  of  HPE 
programs  by  principals  has  received  limited  attention  from 
education  researchers  (Hargan  & Porringer,  1977;  Mayer, 
1982;  Raske,  1979). 

Related  Studies  on  the  Principal ' s Role  and  Function 
in  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Pupils 

In  the  professional  literature,  since  the  passage  of 
PL  94-142,  eight  studies  concerned  with  the  role  and 
function  of  the  principal  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
pupils  are  noteworthy.  In  order  of  publication,  they  are 
(a)  Torres  (1977);  (b)  Egner  (1977);  (c)  Burrello  and  Betz 
(1977);  (d)  Lietz  and  Towle  (1979);  (e)  Raske  (1979);  (f) 
Robson  (1981);  (g)  Crossland,  Fox,  and  Baker  (1982);  and 
(h)  Bonds  and  Lindsey  (1983).  A synopsis  of  each  study 
will  be  presented  followed  by  a summary  of  the  key  points 
relevant  to  the  current  investigation. 

The  Special  Education  Administrative  Policies  Manual 
(Torres.  1977) 

One  of  the  most  thorough  analyses  of  the  role  of 
various  personnel  responsible  for  providing  educational 
services  for  handicapped  pupils  was  presented  in  the  manual 
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developed  by  the  Special  Education  Policies  Project 
conducted  by  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (Torres, 
1977).  In  September,  1977,  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  published  the  Special  Education  Administrative 
Procedures  Manual  (SEAP  Manual)  that  identified  primary  and 
support  responsibilities  of  building  principals  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  necessary  and  appropriate 
services  for  handicapped  pupils. 

The  SEAP  Manual  was  developed  from  a questionnaire 
administered  in  more  than  40  local  educational  agencies, 
mailed  to  more  than  130  educational  administrators  and 
subseguently  revised  through  extensive  review  by  each  state 
director  of  special  education  and  by  more  than  250  local 
intermediate  educational  agencies  (Sage  & Burrello,  1986) . 

The  special  education  responsibility  matrix  presented 
in  the  SEAP  Manual  defined  27  operational  and  decision- 
making functions  in  special  education,  delegating  primary 
and  support  levels  of  responsibilities  for  each  function  to 
one  or  more  of  the  11  special  education  personnel — 
including  building  principals.  In  the  matrix,  principals 
were  assigned  a primary  responsibility  for  9 of  the 
functions  and  support  responsibility  for  12  others, 
constituting  an  involvement  of  78%  of  the  functions  (Sage  & 
Burrello,  1986) . Although  this  study  represented  an 
initial  attempt  to  define  the  principal's  responsibilities 
in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils,  it  did  not  report 
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the  perceptions  of  the  administrators  in  the  field  of 
regular  education. 

The  Eaner  (1977)  Study 

There  is  little  empirical  data  available  regarding  the 
principal's  reguired  specific  responsibilities  as  they 
relate  to  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils.  Egner 
(1977)  completed  a study  on  special  education  competencies 
required  of  general  education  administrators  using  a 
combination  of  goal  analysis  (as  applied  to  PL  94-142)  and 
the  jury  model  (using  a group  of  administrators)  to 
generate  an  initial  set  of  competencies. 

Competencies  were  generated  by  a jury  of 
administrators  exemplifying  excellent  administration  of 
special  education  within  the  general  or  regular  educational 
system  (as  nominated  by  an  advisory  committee  of  persons  in 
leadership  positions  in  special  education  and  educational 
administration  organizations  in  the  state  of  Vermont) . The 
jury  revised  competencies  generated  by  Egner  and  by  the 
jury  members  through  an  analysis  of  PL  94-142.  Forty-seven 
competency  statements  were  subsequently  submitted  to  all 
superintendents,  all  assistant  superintendents,  one 
principal  from  each  of  Vermont's  46  school  districts,  and 
faculty  members  of  the  special  education  and  educational 
administration  departments  at  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Specifically,  Egner 's  eight  role  competencies  ranked 
as  essential  were  (a)  assure  due  process  for  handicapped 
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children,  (b)  interpret  to  local  district  school  boards  so 
that  federal  and  state  mandates  are  effectively 
implemented,  (c)  use  appropriate  leadership  styles  to 
enable  better  communication  within  various  groups,  (d)  show 
that  student  and  personnel  records  comply  with  due  process 
and  confidentiality  requirements,  (e)  resolve  conflict 
among  program  personnel,  (f)  utilize  evaluation  data  to 
make  decisions  concerning  needed  revisions  in  program 
operation,  (g)  cause  the  establishment  of  school  district 
policies  that  lead  to  educational  programs  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment  for  every  handicapped  child,  and 
(h)  determine  staff  functions  and  qualifications  that  will 
be  required  to  conduct  programs  for  handicapped  children. 
Egner's  competencies  that  were  ranked  as  "desirable” 
focused  on  the  following  areas:  (a)  personnel  evaluation, 

(b)  program  compliance  and  assessment,  (c)  fiscal  and 
accounting  procedures,  (d)  federal  guidelines,  and  (e) 
development  of  individual  educational  plans  (lEPs) . 

The  Burrello  and  Betz  (1977)  Study 

Burrello  and  Betz  (1977)  applied  McIntyre's  (1974) 
analysis  of  building  principal  responsibilities  and 
competencies  to  research  the  building  administrator's 
relationship  in  administering  programs  for  handicapped 
pupils  in  their  buildings.  They  substituted  model 
indicators  for  special  education  issues  in  administration 
of  programs  for  handicapped  pupils  at  the  building  level. 
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Betz  validated  these  indicators  with  expert  panels, 
building  principal's  who  had  special  education  programs  and 
services  currently  operating  in  their  building,  and  their 
respective  directors  of  special  education  (Burrello  & Sage, 
1979) . 

Burrello  and  Betz's  listing  of  11  competencies  and  24 
illustrative  indicators  was  distributed  to  10  school 
systems  in  the  state  of  Indiana  with  daily  membership  of 
900  to  25,000  students.  Within  these  school  systems,  9 
directors  and  45  elementary  principals  participated  in  the 
study.  The  45  principals  had  experience  as  administrators 
with  special  education  programs  in  their  buildings. 

Each  participant  in  the  study  was  asked  to  rank  the 
competencies  in  order  of  importance,  assign  weighted  values 
of  importance,  and  rate  the  illustrative  indicators  in 
order  of  importance.  Follow-up  interviews  were  then 
conducted  with  each  of  the  participants  relative  to  their 
response  to  the  competencies  in  order  to  (a)  identify  the 
types  of  authority  currently  held  by  and  desired  by 
principals  to  administer  educational  programs  for 
handicapped  pupils  and  (b)  describe  the  ideal  relationship 
between  the  director  of  special  education  and  the 
principal. 

Although  generalizations  beyond  the  sample  studied  are 
not  to  be  formed,  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
the  Burrello  and  Betz  study:  (a)  the  principal  has  a 
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definite  role  to  play  in  the  administration  of  handicapped 
pupil  education  programs  regarding  matters  involving  the 
instructional  staff;  (b)  principals  feel  that  individually 
delegated  authority  should  be  theirs  in  matters  of  student 
discipline,  school  scheduling,  coordination  of  support 
services,  teacher  assignment,  and  reemployment  of  staff  at 
the  local  building  level;  and  (c)  the  role  of  the  principal 
in  due  process  hearings  is  ambiguous  and  unclear  to  both 
principals  and  directors  of  handicapped  pupil  education. 

The  Lietz  and  Towle  (1979)  Study 

In  view  of  the  findings  reported  in  the  SEAP  Manual 
(Torres,  1977) , Lietz  and  Towle  reported  a study  in  which 
the  opinions  of  elementary  and  secondary  principals  were 
solicited  regarding  their  role  in  handicapped  pupil 
education.  The  sample  consisted  of  32  offices  of  large 
city  school  administrators'  associations  and  thereby 
represented  a significant  constituency  (Sage  & Burrello, 
1986) . The  participants  ranked  their  "real  involvement" 
and  what  they  considered  "ideal  involvement"  in  each  of  the 
functions  listed  in  the  SEAP  Manual.  These  were 
additionally  compared  to  the  level  of  involvement  implied 
by  the  SEAP  Manual. 

The  results  of  the  Lietz  and  Towle  study  allowed  for 
the  conclusion  that  principals  desired  more  responsibility 
than  currently  experienced  in  26  of  the  27  functions  listed 
in  the  SEAP  Manual  (Sage  & Burrello,  1986) . Furthermore, 
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the  principals  desired  more  responsibility  than  the  manual 
recommended  in  10  of  the  27  functions.  There  was  general 
agreement  between  principals  and  special  educators  with 
respect  to  the  principal's  role  in  the  top  five  ranked 
functions. 

In  summary,  the  respondents,  who  were  principals 
themselves  and  also  leaders  in  principals'  organizations, 
wanted  principals  to  have  more  responsibility  for  planning, 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  handicapped  pupil  education 
services  and  to  maintain  their  current  responsibilities  for 
providing  direct  services  to  handicapped  pupils.  The 
staffing,  programming,  and  procedural  changes  necessary  for 
the  implementation  of  new  special  education  policies  can  be 
expected  to  have  an  unsettling  effect  at  the  building 
level,  thus  causing  principals  to  feel  that  things  are  out 
of  control. 

The  results  of  the  Lietz  and  Towle  study  emphasize  the 
need  for  a clear  role  definition  for  principals.  The  need 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  examination  of  relationships 
among  constituency  groups,  because  principals  are  a major 
group  with  which  the  special  education  director  must  deal 
and,  as  such,  are  key  actors  in  all  other  constituency 
group  interactions  (Sage  & Burrello,  1986) . 

The  Raske  fl979)  Study 

An  exploratory  research  case  study  was  employed  by 
Raske  (1979)  to  describe  the  current  practices  at  the  local 
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school  district  level  with  regard  to  the  types  of  tasks 
that  are  performed  by  general  school  administrators.  Data 
were  collected  through  questionnaire  surveys  from  29  local 
school  districts  within  2 intermediate  school  districts  in 
the  state  of  Michigan.  The  overall  response  return  rate 
for  the  questionnaire  was  95.5%.  The  general  school 
administrators  noted  that  14.6%  of  their  professional  time 
was  being  allocated  to  the  performance  of  handicapped  pupil 
education  administrative  duties.  The  major 
responsibilities  indicated  by  the  general  education 
administrators  on  handicapped  pupil  education  duties,  along 
with  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  each  responsibility,  are 
presented  in  Table  1. 

Raske's  study  was  significant  in  that  the  findings 
further  clarified  the  role  and  function  of  general 
education  administrators  responsible  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils.  However,  the  role  and  function  of 
principals  were  not  specifically  delineated  in  the  results 
of  the  study.  Additionally,  Raske  surveyed  general 
education  administrators  who  held  responsibility  for 
handicapped  pupil  education  programs  in  school  districts 
without  a full-time  handicapped  pupil  education  director. 
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Table  1 

Percent  of  Total  Special  Education  Time  Spent  bv  General 
Education  Administrators  Within  Special  Education 
Administrative  Duties 


Areas  of  Responsibility 


Percent  of  Time 


Participation  in  lEP  meetings 

18.2 

Special  education  forms 

16.7 

Referrals  to  special  education 

8.3 

Supervision  of  annual  reviews,  lEPs,  and 
follow-ups 

8.1 

Communication 

7.3 

Special  education  meetings  (outside  district) 

6.8 

Special  education  meetings  (inside  district) 

5.9 

Special  education  budget 

5.1 

Observation  of  instruction 

5.0 

Hiring  teachers 

3.8 

Curriculum  development 

3.8 

Monitoring  purchase  orders 

3.7 

Transportation 

3.7 

Evaluation  of  staff 

2.2 

Inservice  activities 

1.4 

Note;  Adapted  from  Raske  (1979,  p.  646) 
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The  Robson  (1981)  Study 

A study  of  the  role  perceptions  of  those  persons 
primarily  involved  and  responsible  for  the  delivery  of 
services  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
pupils  was  completed  by  Robson  at  Purdue  University  in 
Indiana.  The  intent  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the 
administrative  role  and  behavior  of  service  deliverers,  in 
which  the  primary  actors  (or  target  roles)  considered  were 
directors  of  handicapped  pupil  education  and  elementary 
school  principals. 

The  perceptions  of  these  role  incumbents  about  their 
respective  responsibilities  in  delivering  educational 
services  to  special  needs  and  handicapped  pupils  were 
compared  with  the  expectations  held  by  other  members  of 
their  role  set,  including  regular  and  special  class 
teachers  as  well  as  superintendents.  On  a survey 
instrument  listing  41  specific  administrative  functions 
related  to  the  delivery  of  educational  services  to 
handicapped  pupils,  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the 
amount  of  responsibility  they  expected  from  the  principal 
or  director  of  HPE  in  relation  to  each  function.  The 
administrative  functions  related  to  four  major  areas  of 
administrative  responsibility:  pupil  concerns,  personnel 

concerns  (both  consultative  and  supervisory  functions) , 
P^^®^tal  concerns,  and  organizational  maintenance  concerns. 
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Mean  scores  were  derived  for  each  administrative  task, 
as  well  as  for  each  of  the  four  administrative  areas  of 
concern.  The  mean  scores  were  then  compared  via  analysis 
of  variance  (ANOVA)  for  separate  population  subgroups  and 
multiple  t-tests  were  employed  in  comparing  the  means.  The 
return  rate  was  95%  from  regular  classroom  teachers  and  70% 
from  special  education  class  teachers. 

The  results  of  the  Robson  study  enabled  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  that  the  principal  is  expected  to  take  major 
responsibility  in  direct  service  to  pupils  and  in  all 
supervisory  and  educational  aspects  of  personnel 
administration.  All  that  takes  place  within  the  building 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  major  responsibility  of 
the  principal.  Internal  operational  functions  were 
perceived  by  everyone  except  regular  classroom  teachers  to 
be  almost  the  exclusive  province  of  the  principal. 
Organizational  maintenance  of  handicapped  pupil  education 
functions  and  extra-building  activities  are  seen 
universally  as  minor  functions  of  the  principal. 

The  Cross land.  Fox,  and  Baker  (1982)  Study 

Crossland,  Fox,  and  Baker  (1982)  reported  a study 
conducted  in  a single  local  educational  agency  serving  more 
than  55,000  students  that  undertook  the  task  of  delineating 
the  professional  role  responsibilities  of  four  categories 
of  school  system  personnel  in  conjunction  with  the 
implementation  of  PL  94-142.  The  study  represented  an 
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attempt  to  measure  the  degree  to  which  personnel  affected 
by  the  federal  mandate  actually  were  able  to  understand  the 
implication  of  the  new  division  of  labor  with  respect  to 
educational  services  for  handicapped  pupils. 

The  school  system  that  served  as  the  setting  for  the 
study  had  engaged  in  a self-study  of  its  organizational 
structure  as  it  pertained  to  the  delivery  of  educational 
services  for  handicapped  pupils.  The  product  of  the  self- 
study  was  a written  document  delineating  the  specific 
assignment  of  49  separate  role  functions  among  four 
professional  school  system  personnel  groups:  principals, 

classroom  teachers,  special  education  consultants,  and 
educational  appraisal  personnel.  The  49  job 
responsibilities  were  thought  to  represent  the  continuum  of 
specific  tasks  associated  with  the  implementation  of  PL  94- 
142. 

Twenty  principals,  45  special  education  teachers,  and 
45  regular  education  teachers  who  were  employed  in  the 
school  system  were  surveyed  by  questionnaire  with  respect 
to  their  understanding  of  the  appropriate  assignment  of 
each  of  the  49  professional  tasks.  The  49  functions  were 
randomly  displayed  within  the  questionnaire  and  subjects 
were  requested  to  indicate  to  which  of  the  four  categories 
personnel  a given  task  or  function  had  been  primarily 
assigned. 
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Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  Crossland  et  al. 
(1982)  suggested  that  the  greatest  ambiguity  and 
misinterpretations  occur  in  the  area  of  educational 
administrative  responsibilities.  Review  of  the  data 
allowed  for  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  role  of  the 
school  principal  that  is  most  often  subject  to  differential 
perceptions  between  teachers  and  principals  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  implementation  of  PL  94-142  at  the 
building  level. 

The  Bonds  and  Lindsev  (1983^  Study 

The  purpose  of  the  Bonds  and  Lindsey  (1983)  study  was 
to  examine  the  beliefs  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  concerning  what  they  perceive  as  the  principal's 
duties  in  HPE  since  the  passage  of  PL  94-142.  Sixty-four 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  enrolled  in  graduate 
classes  at  Georgia  Southern  College  were  administered  a 
questionnaire  containing  10  items  in  a Likert  scale  format 
of  1 to  5.  The  responses  were  Always  (1),  Frequently  (2), 
Occasionally  (3) , Rarely  (4) , and  Never  (5) . A response 
return  rate  of  78%  was  obtained  (50  questionnaires 
completed) . 

The  subjects  were  requested  to  respond  to  the  10 
questions  by  indicating  on  the  scale  what  the  principal 
actually  did  relative  to  some  of  the  aspects  of  PL  94-142 
and  other  matters  related  to  handicapped  pupils. 

Handicapped  pupils  were  defined  as  those  requiring  services 
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and  instructional  practices  beyond  those  of  average  or 
regular  students. 

Most  of  the  principals  of  the  teachers  surveyed  were 
perceived  as  effective  in  offering  suggestions  for 
classroom  arrangement  for  handicapped  pupils,  aiding  with 
test  interpretation,  seeking  outside  funds  for  materials, 
reading  professional  journals,  and  acquainting  parents  with 
PL  94-142.  As  perceived  by  the  teachers  and  reflected  in 
their  responses,  there  were  areas  that  should  be  addressed 
by  the  principals  if  programs  for  handicapped  pupils  are  to 
be  effective.  The  principals,  as  indicated  by  these 
teachers,  needed  to  examine  their  approaches  to  the 
following:  acquainting  teachers  with  PL  94-142,  conducting 

more  classroom  observations,  examining  scheduling 
practices,  and  serving  on  the  placement  and  advisory 
committee. 

Summary  of  Studies 

The  eight  studies  presented  here  each  drew  upon  survey 
techniques  to  identify  the  responsibilities,  roles,  and 
functions  of  the  principal  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
pupils.  In  four  of  the  studies  (Bonds  & Lindsey,  1983; 
Crossland  et  al.,  1982;  Raske,  1979;  Torres,  1977),  data 
were  derived  from  the  use  of  questionnaires,  and,  in  the 
other  four  studies  (Burrello  & Betz,  1977;  Egner,  1977; 

Lietz  & Towle,  1979;  Robson,  1981),  data  were  derived  from 
the  use  of  opinionnaires.  One  researcher  (Egner,  1977) 
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employed  a combination  of  goal  analysis  and  jury  method  to 
generate  an  initial  set  of  competencies  for  use  on  the 
opinionnaire.  In  another  study,  Burrello  and  Betz  (1977) 
utilized  follow-up  interviews  to  validate  participant 
responses. 

Each  study  focused  on  the  principal's  role  and 
function  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils.  Six 
studies  (Bonds  & Lindsey,  1983;  Burrello  & Betz,  1977; 
Egner,  1977;  Lietz  & Towle,  1979;  Raske,  1979;  Torres, 

1977)  were  designed  specifically  to  obtain  information  on 
the  principal's  role  and  function  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils.  Two  studies  (Crossland  et  al.,  1982; 
Robson,  1981)  were  designed  to  provide  information  on 
various  relevant  personnel  responsible  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils. 

Descriptive  statistics  were  employed  to  report  the 
results  in  all  eight  studies.  In  three  studies  (Crossland 
et  al.,  1982,  analysis  of  variance;  Lietz  & Towle,  1979,  t- 
test;  Robson,  1981,  analysis  of  variance  and  multiple  t- 
test) , levels  of  significance  were  sought  through  the  use 
of  additional  statistical  procedures.  No  data  in  the  seven 
studies  were  substantiated  through  direct  observation  of 
principals.  A clear  role  definition  for  principals  has  not 
been  provided  and  is  clearly  warranted  (Sage  & Burrello, 
1986;  Sergiovanni,  Burlingame,  Coombs,  & Thurston,  1987) . 
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Chapter  Summary  and  Implications  for  Study 

Principals  responsible  for  HPE  programs  in  local 
school  districts  perform  one  of  the  most  overlooked  roles 
in  handicapped  pupil  education.  It  is  evident  that  the 
principal  has  assumed  considerable  responsibility  in  wake 
of  the  passage  of  PL  94-142,  and  this  additional 
responsibility  is  quite  evident  in  the  expansion  of  the 
principal's  role  and  function  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils.  It  is  similarly  evident  that  the  role 
and  function  of  the  principal  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils  are  complex,  conflict  laden,  and  ill- 
defined. 

Regardless  of  the  existence  of  previous  studies  on  the 
role  and  function  of  the  principal  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  topic  was 
not  found  in  the  literature.  The  investigator  proposed 
that  a nonexperiment a 1 research  design  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  method  of  developing  a knowledge  base  upon 
which  to  build  future  investigations.  Further,  information 
relative  to  the  principal's  role  and  function  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  pupils  could  be  collected  through 
the  use  of  both  survey  research  (questionnaires)  and 
behavioral  observations  of  principals.  A description  of 
the  design  of  the  investigation  is  presented  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 

STUDY  DESIGN  AND  METHODS 


The  design  of  the  investigation  and  methods  that  were 
utilized  are  presented  in  this  chapter.  The  purpose  of  the 
investigation  was  to  study  the  role  and  function  of  the 
principal  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils  within 
school  districts  in  the  state  of  florida.  Data  were 
collected  in  two  phases  from  elementary  principals  in 
regular  education  settings. 

Chapter  III  contains  the  methods  employed  in  the 
preparation  for  the  implementation  of  both  phases  of  the 
investigation.  To  facilitate  the  presentation  of  this 
information,  both  phases  of  the  investigation  are  divided 
into  three  sections:  sample  selection  and  study 

participants,  instrumentation,  and  procedures.  The 
analysis  of  data  and  the  chapter  summary  conclude  Chapter 
III. 

Phase  I 

Sample  Selection 

The  subjects  for  the  investigation  were  principals  in 
public  school  settings  in  the  state  of  Florida.  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  survey  portion  of 
the  investigation,  the  subjects  met  the  following  criteria: 
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1.  The  subjects  were  principals  of  regular  or  general 
education  settings.  Principals  of  special  schools,  private 
schools,  or  residential  or  institutional  schools  were  not 
included  in  the  investigation. 

2 . The  principals  were  in  elementary-level  school 
settings. 

3.  The  subjects  were  principals  from  large-sized 
school  districts  and  small-sized  school  districts  in  the 
state  of  Florida. 

4.  The  subjects  were  principals  currently 
administering  educational  programming  for  handicapped 
pupils  in  at  least  one  special  education  unit  in  their 
buildings. 

A list  of  all  elementary  principals  employed  in  large- 
sized and  small-sized  school  districts  in  the  state  of 
Florida  was  obtained  from  the  Pupil  Accounting  Departments 
of  the  school  districts  by  the  investigator.  A minimum 
number  of  respondents  from  both  large-  and  small-sized 
school  districts  was  set  at  25  by  the  investigator  for  the 
Phase  I survey.  As  such,  the  investigator  randomly 
selected  one  large-sized  school  district  and  five  small- 
sized school  districts  in  the  state  of  Florida.  Principals 
in  the  designated  districts  were  then  contacted  by 
telephone  and  were  determined  to  be  qualified  for  the 
current  investigation  by  meeting  the  stated  criteria  for 
participation . 
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Participants 

A total  of  66  principals  who  met  the  stated  criteria 
responded  to  the  survey  portion  of  the  investigation.  Of 
these,  62%  were  employed  by  large-sized  school  districts 
(n=41)  and  38%  by  small-sized  school  districts  (n=25) . The 
gender  of  participating  principals  was  nearly  egual  in 
distribution  (52%  female  versus  48%  male) . The  majority  of 
participating  principals  (94%)  possessed  either  master's 
and  specialist  degrees  in  education.  The  remaining  6% 
possessed  earned  doctorates.  A majority  of  participating 
principals  (77%)  administered  HPE  programs  comprised  of  1 
to  10  units  within  their  buildings. 

Instrumentation 

Two  research  instruments  were  utilized  in  the 
investigation:  a questionnaire  designed  to  be  self- 

administered  by  principals  in  Phase  I (see  Appendix  C)  and 
a behavioral  observation  instrument  designed  for  Phase  II 
(see  Appendix  D) . The  investigator  combined  the 
questionnaire  methodology  with  a method  of  direct 
behavioral  observation  as  described  by  Mintzenberg  (1973) 
in  his  study  of  managers  in  the  private  sector  and  by  Drake 
(1987)  in  his  description  of  the  traditional  means  by  which 
elementary  principals  have  been  observed  in  action. 
Mintzenberg  made  detailed  observations  of  small  numbers  of 
managers  (n=5) . In  a similar  fashion,  the  questionnaire 
and  behavioral  observations  were  employed  in  the  current 
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investigation  to  provide  an  indication  of  the  content  and 
perceptions  of  the  role  and  function  of  the  principal  in 
the  education  of  handicapped  pupils. 

The  primary  goal  of  Phase  I was  to  collect  survey 
information  from  elementary  principals  in  regular  education 
settings  administering  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
pupils.  Nonexperimental  research  designed  to  survey, 
analyze,  and  describe  current  practices  appears  to  be  the 
most  efficient  method  of  developing  a knowledge  base  to 
support  future  studies  relevant  to  the  role  and  function  of 
the  principal  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils  (Borg 
& Gall,  1983) . 

The  survey  instrument  utilized  in  the  investigation 
represents  a synthesis  of  several  studies  relevant  to  the 
principal's  role  and  function  in  education  of  handicapped 
pupils.  The  specific  studies  utilized  in  the  formulation 
of  the  functional  categories  represented  in  the  survey 
instrument  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  Special  Education 

Administrative  Policy  Manual  (Torres,  1977) ; (b)  the  Egner 
(1977)  study;  (c)  the  Raske  (1979)  study;  (d)  the  Robson 
(1981)  study;  and  (e)  the  Bonds  and  Lindsey  (1983)  study. 

A synopsis  of  these  studies  was  presented  in  Chapter  II. 

The  functional  categories  listed  and  utilized  in  the 
formulation  of  the  survey  instrument  are  presented  below: 

1.  formulation  of  policies  and  objectives  for  the  HPE 


program; 
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2.  evaluation  of  the  HPE  program  (processes  and 
products)  needs; 

3.  management  of  fiscal  matters  relevant  to  the  HPE 
program ; 

4.  evaluation  of  HPE  personnel; 

5.  problem  solving  and  decision  making  related  to 
matters  of  HPE; 

6.  design  and  implementation  of  transportation  plan 
for  handicapped  pupils; 

7.  recruitment  and  hiring  of  HPE  professional  and 
paraprof essional  personnel; 

8.  provision  for  and  coordination  of  HPE  staff 
development  activities; 

9.  HPE  program  planning  and  development  activities; 

10.  community/public  relations  activities  relevant  to 
the  HPE  program; 

11.  interagency  contact; 

12.  establishment  and/or  maintenance  of  physical  plant 
for  handicapped  pupils; 

13.  referrals  to  the  HPE  program; 

14.  HPE  curriculum  development; 

15.  HPE  meetings  (i.e.,  due  process,  lEP,  parent 
conferences,  etc.);  and 

16.  HPE  paperwork,  forms. 

An  additional  category  labeled  "other”  was  included  in  the 
survey  instrument  to  account  for  functions  not  listed  on 
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the  instrument  but  otherwise  engaged  in  by  the  principal  in 
the  education  of  handicapped  pupils.  The  questionnaire  is 
presented  in  Appendix  C. 

Procedures 

Upon  identification  of  the  subjects  who  were  surveyed 
in  the  current  investigation,  Phase  I packets  were  prepared 
for  each  of  the  participants  from  the  specified  large-sized 
and  small-sized  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Florida. 
Each  packet  contained  (a)  a cover  letter  (Appendix  A) , (b) 
the  Phase  I survey  instrument  (Appendix  C) , and  (c)  a 
postage-paid  return  envelope. 

Two  means  of  disseminating  the  Phase  I packets  were 
utilized,  that  is,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Direct  Mail  and 
the  district  mailing  systems  of  the  school  districts 
included  in  the  investigation.  The  packets  were  mailed 
directly  to  each  of  the  participating  principals  from  the 
specified  school  districts. 

Follow-up  letters  and  additional  questionnaires  were 
mailed  in  instances  where  responses  were  not  received  by 
the  investigator  within  a 3-week  period  from  the  initial 
mailing  date  (Appendix  B) . Telephone  calls  were  also  made 
in  instances  where  principals  had  not  responded  after  the 
initial  follow-up  mailing.  The  investigator  attempted  to 
obtain  a minimum  of  a 60%  return  rate  of  survey  instruments 
mailed  to  participating  principals  and  received  a return 
rate  of  69.5%  (66  out  of  95). 
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Phase  II 

Sample  Selection 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  observation  portion 
(Phase  II)  of  the  investigation,  the  subjects  met  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  The  subjects  completed  the  Phase  I survey  portion 
of  the  investigation  by  forwarding  a completed  survey 
instrument  (questionnaire)  to  the  investigator. 

2.  The  subjects  stated  an  interest  (obtained  through 
subsequent  telephone  contact)  in  participating  in  the 
observational  portion  of  the  investigation  once  randomly 
selected  by  the  investigator. 

Participants 

Direct  behavioral  observations  were  conducted  and 
included  five  principals  from  each  participating  school 
district  (large-sized  and  small-sized)  who  met  Phase  II 
eligibility  criteria.  Each  was  selected  in  an 
approximately  representative  fashion  to  participate.  Borg 
and  Gall  (1983)  noted  that  participant  samples  should  be 
selected  in  a way  that  permits  the  assumption  that  the 
sample  is  representative  of  the  population  from  which  it 
has  been  drawn  on  those  variables  that  are  relevant  to 
research  to  be  conducted.  Approximate  representation 
implies  some  degree  of  difference  between  the  sample  and 
the  population.  The  demographic  data  obtained  in  Phase  II 
of  the  investigation  were  approximately  representative  of 
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the  demographic  data  obtained  from  the  original  participant 
pool  in  Phase  I with  respect  to  the  sex  of  the  principals, 
number  of  HPE  units  administered  within  their  buildings, 
and  professional  preparation. 

Instrumentation 

Although,  as  a rule,  self-reporting  (survey  research) 
can  be  obtained  easily  and  economically  and  yields  valuable 
"state-of-the-art”  information,  individuals  often  bias  the 
information  they  offer  about  themselves.  Sometimes  they 
cannot  accurately  recall  events  and  aspects  of  those 
behaviors  about  which  the  investigator  is  interested.  The 
observational  method,  if  employed  properly,  overcomes  the 
limitations  of  the  self-report  method  (Borg,  1987;  Borg  & 
Gall,  1983). 

The  goal  of  the  second  phase  of  the  investigation  was 
to  obtain  a frequency  and  duration  recording  of  behaviors 
over  time  within  the  specific  functional  categories 
contained  in  the  Phase  I survey  instrument.  The 
observational  instrument  was  designed  to  permit  direct 
behavioral  observations  for  5 working  days  or  a total  of  20 
working  hours  on  each  of  the  selected  principals  for  Phase 
II  of  the  investigation. 

Borg  and  Gall  (1983)  noted  that  most  observational 
recording  procedures  can  be  classified  into  four  major 
categories:  (a)  duration  recording,  (b)  frequency-count 

recording,  (c)  interval  recording,  and  (d)  continuous 
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recording.  The  frequency-count  method  and  the  duration 
recording  method  constituted  the  primary  methods  of 
collecting  direct  observational  data  for  the  reason  that 
target  behaviors  have  been  established  for  observation. 

The  continuous  recording  method  was  also  employed  in  the 
event  that  behaviors  would  occur  during  the  observations 
that  bear  relevance  to  the  stated  purpose  of  the  current 
investigation  but  were  not  included  as  target  behaviors  on 
the  observational  instrument. 

Procedures 

The  intent  of  Phase  II  of  the  investigation  was  to 
collect  observational  data  on  the  frequency  and  duration  of 
identified,  task-related  behaviors  of  principals  relevant 
to  their  role  and  function  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
pupils.  Following  the  identification  of  participants  for 
the  second  phase,  an  observational  instrument  (Appendix  D) 
was  utilized  by  trained  observers  for  actual  "on-site” 
observation  visits  with  the  selected  principals.  Six 
professionals  in  the  field  of  education  were  selected  to 
function  as  outside  observers  in  Phase  II  of  the 
investigation.  The  observers  possessed  degrees  ranging 
from  associate  of  arts  to  education  specialist.  Each 
observer  successfully  completed  an  individual  training 
session  conducted  by  the  investigator  and  designed  to 
establish  competence  in  the  use  of  the  Phase  II  observation 


instrument . 
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Within  each  training  session,  particular  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  observation  and  appropriate  recording  of 
the  principal's  behavior  related  to  HPE  function  contained 
within  the  Phase  II  observational  instrument.  Observers 
were  instructed  to  note  the  principal ' s behavior  related  to 
HPE  function  and  record  both  the  instance  of  a particular 
behavior  (via  the  tally  method)  and  the  duration  of  time 
the  behavior  took  place.  In  instances  where  the  observers 
were  uncertain  as  to  which  functional  category  the  observed 
behavior  should  be  marked,  they  were  directed  to  describe 
the  principal's  behavior  in  detail  on  a separate  piece  of 
paper.  Included  in  this  detailed  description  of  behavior 
was  the  time  of  day  the  behavior  took  place  and  the 
duration  of  the  behavior.  Verbal  presentation,  discussion, 
role-plays,  and  selected  vignettes  related  to  the 
identification  of  the  specific  listed  HPE  functions  on  the 
Phase  II  instrument  were  included  in  the  training 
methodology  by  the  investigator  to  assist  observers  in  the 
development  of  competence  in  the  use  of  the  instrument. 
Individual  verification  of  reliability  was  obtained,  at  a 
90%  level  or  above  accuracy  level,  by  comparing  the  number 
of  correct  responses  across  10  vignettes  posed  by  the 
investigator  at  the  conclusion  of  each  individual  training 
session. 

Once  the  training  sessions  were  successfully 
completed,  each  of  the  observers  was  instructed  to  make 
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personal  contact  with  the  principal (s)  assigned  to  be 
observed.  Participating  principals  had  previously  been 
informed  that  observer  contacts  would  be  made  within  a 
specified  time  period.  Observations  and  recordings  were 
conducted  by  the  trained  outside  observers  during  the  on- 
site visits.  In  each  of  the  10  settings  visited  by  the 
observers,  5 half-days  or  a total  of  20  hours  of  direct 
observation  were  completed  on  each  of  the  participating 
principals  (5  principals  in  large-sized  districts  and  5 
principals  in  small-sized  districts) . Observers  were 
instructed  to  conduct  observations  on  a random  basis  with 
their  respective  principals,  alternating  both  the  days  and 
times  of  their  visits  (see  Appendix  E) . 

Analysis  of  the  Data 

Data  from  both  phases  of  the  current  investigation 
were  analyzed  and  compiled  on  the  basis  of  frequencies, 
percentages,  means,  rank  ordering,  and  modes  for 
comparative  purposes.  Descriptive  statistics  were  employed 
to  report  the  results  of  the  investigation.  Data  from  both 
phases  of  the  investigation  were  analyzed  by  the 
investigator.  Once  the  data  were  analyzed  statistically, 
both  a narrative  summary  and  tabular  description  were 
formulated  and  presented.  The  written  summaries  and 
implications  drawn  from  them  comprise  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  of  the  dissertation. 


Suirnnary 

The  purpose  of  the  current  investigation  was  to 
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describe  the  role  and  function  of  the  principal  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  pupils  in  both  large-sized  and 
small-sized  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Florida.  The 
subjects  in  the  investigation  were  elementary-school 
principals  of  regular  education  programs  who  administer 
educational  services  to  handicapped  pupils  within  their 
buildings. 

Data  were  collected  in  two  phases  and  through  the  use 
of  two  research  methodologies.  In  Phase  I,  questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  principals,  from  both  large-  and  small-sized 
school  districts,  that  met  the  eligibility  criteria. 
Sixty-six  (69.5%  return  rate)  completed  questionnaires  were 
returned  to  the  investigator.  In  Phase  II,  direct 
behavioral  observations  were  conducted  on  10  selected 
principals  who  completed  the  Phase  I questionnaire;  5 
principals  were  from  large-sized  school  districts  and  5 
principals  were  from  small-sized  school  districts.  Data 
from  both  phases  of  the  investigation  were  analyzed  and 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  frequencies,  percentages,  and 
means  for  comparative  purposes.  Descriptive  statistics 
were  utilized  to  report  the  results  of  the  investigation. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


The  goal  of  the  current  investigation  was  to 
illustrate  and  more  clearly  define  the  role  and  function  of 
the  elementary-school  principal  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to 
present  the  results  of  the  investigation.  Data  obtained 
through  the  use  of  the  Phase  I questionnaire  and  Phase  II 
observation  form  have  been  compiled  and  included  herein. 

To  enhance  clarity,  the  chapter  and  pertinent  data  are 
discussed  in  six  sections  corresponding  to  the  research 
questions  stated  in  Chapter  I.  The  main  sections  are  (a) 
the  principals'  perceptions  of  professional  time  spent 
within  specific  functions  relative  to  HPE;  (b)  the 
principals'  perceptions  of  the  relative  importance  of 
specific  professional  functions  relative  to  HPE;  (c)  the 
actual  time  spent  by  principals  within  specific 
professional  functions  relative  to  HPE;  (d)  the  specific 
professional  functions  that  the  principal  performs  most 
frequently  in  administering  HPE  programs;  (e)  a comparison 
of  the  principals'  perceptions  of  performance  and  actual 
performance  of  specific  professional  functions  relative  to 
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the  HPE  program;  and  (f)  a comparison,  by  size  of  school 
district,  across  the  above  stated  questions  1-5. 

The  Principals'  Perceptions  of  Professional 
Time  Spent  in  HPE 

The  question  of  interest  in  the  current  investigation 
was  stated  as  follows;  How  much  time  does  the  principal 
perceive  to  spend  in  specific  professional  functions 
relevant  to  the  administration  of  HPE  programs?  Data  from 
Phase  I enabled  the  investigator  to  address  the  question. 

Principals  responding  to  question  1 perceived  that,  on 
average,  slightly  over  17%  of  their  professional  time  was 
devoted  to  functions  related  to  the  administration  of  HPE 
programs  within  their  buildings.  Responses  by  principals 
participating  in  the  investigation  ranged  from  1%  of 
professional  time  spent  in  functions  related  to  the 
administration  of  HPE  programs  to  50%  of  professional  time 
spent  in  these  same  functions.  The  most  prevalent  (mode) 
estimation  of  the  time  spent  in  the  administration  of  HPE 
programs  by  participating  principals  was  15%. 

In  addition  to  the  total  percentage  of  professional 
time  spent  in  functions  related  to  the  administration  of 
HPE  programs,  principals  estimated  percentages  of  time 
within  their  total  time  spent  according  to  listed  specific 
HPE  functions  within  question  1.  Table  2 illustrates  the 
mean  responses  (in  percentages)  by  participating  principals 
relative  to  specific  professional  HPE  functions. 
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Table  2 

Principals'  Estimated  Percentage  of  Total  Time  Spent  Bv  HPE 
Function 


Estimated  Percent 

Professional  Function  of  Time  Spent 


Rank 

1 Evaluation  of  HPE  personnel  15.4 

2 HPE  problem  solving  and  decision  making  13.6 

3 HPE  related  meetings  (i.e.,  lEP,  parent 

conferences,  etc.)  8.5 

4 Recruitment /hiring  of  HPE  personnel  7.7 

5 Referrals  to  HPE  program  6.6 

6 Management  of  HPE  fiscal  meetings  6.4 

7 HPE  program  planning  and  development 

activities  5.9 

8 HPE  paperwork,  forms  5.8 

9 Evaluation  of  HPE  program  needs  5.5 

10  Community /pub lie  relations  related  to  HPE  5.3 

11  HPE  curriculum  development  4.0 

12  Formulation  of  HPE  policies  and  objectives  3.5 

13  Provision/coordination  of  HPE  staff 

development  3 . 1 

14  Interagency  contact  3 . 1 

15  Establishment/maintenance  of  HPE 

physical  plant  3 . 0 

16  Other  1.6 

17  Design/ implementation  of  HPE 

transportation  plan  1.2 
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On  average,  significant  estimates  of  time  were 
perceived  by  participating  principals  to  be  spent  in  the 
evaluation  of  HPE  personnel  (15.4%)  and  problem  solving  and 
decision  making  relative  to  matters  of  HPE  (13.6%).  In  the 
remaining  15  specific  professional  HPE  functions, 
participating  principals  estimated,  on  average,  that  they 
devoted  between  1.2%  and  8.5%  of  their  total  HPE  time 
within  those  respective  functions.  Function  17,  listed  as 
"other”  on  the  Phase  I questionnaire  was  included  to  allow 
principals  the  opportunity  to  list  professional  functions 
they  may  perform  but  were  not  included  within  the  16 
specific  function  categories.  In  instances  where 
participating  principals  chose  to  respond  to  function  17, 
they  unanimously  listed  HPE  student  discipline  and  related 
issues.  Although  purposely  included  by  many  participating 
principals,  the  mean  percentage  of  perceived  time  spent  by 
principals  in  matters  of  HPE  student  discipline  was  1.6%, 
the  second  lowest  estimated  expenditure  of  time  by 
principals  in  the  administration  of  HPE  programs. 

Relative  Importance  of  Specific  Professional  Functions 

The  second  question  addressed  in  the  current 
investigation  was  stated  as  follows;  Which  specific 
professional  functions  are  perceived  as  most  important  by 
the  principal  in  administering  HPE  programs?  Data  obtained 
through  use  of  the  Phase  I questionnaire  was  the  source  of 
information  for  the  question.  Table  3 illustrates,  in 
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order  of  perceived  importance,  the  specific  professional 
functions  relevant  to  the  administration  of  HPE  programs. 


Table  3 


Functions  Related  to 

the  Administration  of  HPE  Proarams 

Rank 

Function 

1 Evaluation  of  HPE  personnel 

2 Recruitment  and  hiring  of  HPE  personnel 

3 HPE  problem  solving/decision  making 

4 Formulation  of  HPE  policies  and  objectives 

5 HPE  program  planning  and  development 

6 Evaluation  of  HPE  program  needs 

7 HPE  meetings 

8 HPE  curriculum  development 

9 Referrals  to  HPE  program 

10  Establishment/maintenance  of  HPE  program  physical 
plant 

11  HPE  community /public  relations 

12  Provision/coordination  of  HPE  staff  development 

13  HPE  paperwork,  forms 

14  Management  of  HPE  fiscal  matters 

15  Interagency  contact 

16  Design/ implementation  of  HPE  transportation  plan 

17  Other 
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Participating  principals,  on  average,  perceived  the 
evaluation  of  HPE  personnel,  the  recruitment  and  hiring  of 
HPE  personnel,  HPE  problem  solving/decision  making,  program 
planning  and  development,  the  formulation  of  HPE  policies 
and  objectives  as  areas  they  considered  the  five  most 
important.  The  function  "other”  (17) , the  design  and 
implementation  of  HPE  transportation  plan,  interagency 
contact,  management  of  HPE  fiscal  matters,  and  HPE 
paperwork  and  forms  were  perceived  by  participating 
principals  as  the  five  least  important  specifically  listed 
HPE  functions.  Function  17,  listed  as  other,  was 
overlooked  in  the  rating  process  by  participating 
principals  in  the  investigation,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
principals  had  purposely  listed  "student  discipline  issues" 
under  function  17 . 

Actual  Time  Spent  bv  Principals  in  Specific 
Professional  Functions  Relevant  to  the 
Administration  of  HPE  Programs 

The  third  question  of  interest  in  the  current 
investigation  was  stated  as  follows:  How  much  time  does 

the  principal  actually  spend  in  specific  professional 
functions  relevant  to  the  administration  of  HPE  programs? 
Data  were  obtained  through  the  use  of  the  Phase  II 
observation  protocol  to  answer  this  question. 

Principals,  when  observed  through  the  use  of  the  Phase 
II  observation  protocol,  devoted,  on  average,  nearly  40% 
(39.2%)  of  their  professional  time  to  specific  functions 
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related  to  the  administration  of  HPE  programs.  The  actual 
time  spent  by  principals  observed  in  the  current 
investigation  on  specific  functions  related  to  the 
administration  of  HPE  programs  ranged  from  5.4%  to  65.8%, 
with  a median  percentage  of  44.6%. 

In  addition  to  the  total  percentage  of  professional 
time  spent  in  specific  functions  related  to  the 
administration  of  HPE  programs,  observations  performed  on 
principals  participating  in  Phase  II  of  the  investigation 
yielded  actual  percentages  of  time  within  the  total  time 
spent  according  to  listed  specific  HPE  functions  on  the 
Phase  II  protocol.  Table  4 illustrates  the  mean  observed 
time  expenditures  (in  percentages)  of  participating 
principals  relative  to  specific  professional  HPE  functions. 

On  average,  significant  percentages  of  time  were 
actually  spent  by  principals  observed  in  Phase  II  of  the 
investigation  in  the  recruitment  and  hiring  of  HPE  staff, 
HPE  related  meetings,  and  problem  solving  and  decision 
making  related  to  the  HPE  program.  Among  those  specific 
HPE  functions,  principals  participating  in  Phase  II  were 
observed  devoting  slightly  over  half  (52.6%)  of  their  total 
time  in  the  administration  of  HPE  programs.  Function  17, 
listed  as  "other"  on  the  Phase  II  protocol,  was  included  to 
allow  the  outside  observer  the  opportunity  to  list 
professional  functions  related  to  the  administration  of  HPE 
programs  that  might  be  observed  but  not  listed  within  the 
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Table  4 


Function 

Specific  Function 

Percent 

Rank 

1 Recruitment /hiring  of  HPE  personnel  25.1 

2 HPE  related  meetings  17 . 5 

3 HPE  problem  solving/decision  making  10.0 

4 Evaluation  of  HPE  personnel  8 . 8 

5 Other  (HPE  student  discipline)  5.4 

6 Evaluation  of  HPE  program  needs  5.1 

7 Management  of  HPE  fiscal  matters  4.8 

8 Referrals  to  HPE  program  3.9 

9 Establishment /maintenance  of  HPE  physical  plant  3.9 

10  HPE  paperwork,  forms  3.4 

11  HPE  program  planning  and  development  activities  3.4 

12  HPE  community/public  relations  3.4 

13  Interagency  contact  3 . 3 

14  Provision/coordination  of  HPE  staff  development  .7 

15  Formulation  of  HPE  policies  and  objectives  .6 

16  Design/ implementation  of  HPE  transportation  plan  .4 

17  HPE  curriculum  development  .3 
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16  specific  functions.  HPE  student  discipline  was 
consistently  observed  within  function  17,  ranking  fifth 
overall  among  the  listed  functions  with  a mean  percentage 
of  5.4%. 

The  Most  Frequently  Performed  Professional  Functions 
bv  the  Principal  in  the  Administration  of  HPE  Programs 

The  fourth  question  addressed  in  the  current 
investigation  was  stated  as  follows:  Which  specific 

professional  functions  does  the  principal  perform  most 
frequently  in  administering  HPE  programs?  Data  collected 
in  Phase  II  of  the  investigation  enabled  the  investigator 
to  focus  on  the  question. 

Table  5 illustrates,  in  descending  order  of  frequency, 
the  specific  professional  functions  performed  by  principals 
participating  in  Phase  II  of  the  investigation.  Function 
17,  listed  as  "other”  on  the  Phase  II  observation  protocol, 
was  consistently  observed  and  recorded  as  HPE  student 
discipline.  Principals  participating  in  Phase  II  of  the 
investigation  were  observed  performing  the  function  so 
frequently  that  it  was  ranked  4th  among  the  17  professional 
functions  on  the  protocol. 

Function  5,  HPE  problem  solving/decision  making, 
accounted  for  16%  of  the  total  specific  HPE  function 
frequencies  observed  in  Phase  II,  making  it  the  most 
frequently  observed  specific  professional  HPE  function  on 
the  protocol.  HPE  problem  solving  and  decision  making  was 
observed  as  occurring  nearly  twice  as  often  as  the  next 
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Table  5 

Principals*  Most  Frequently  Performed  Professional 
Functions  in  the  Administration  of  HPE  Programs 


Rank 

Professional  Function 

1 

HPE  problem  solving/decision  making 

2 

HPE  meetings 

3 

Recruitment/hiring  of  HPE  personnel 

4 

Other:  Discipline  of  HPE  students 

5 

Establishment/maintenance  of  HPE  physical  plant 

6 

Evaluation  of  HPE  program  needs 

7 

Evaluation  of  HPE  personnel 

8 

Referrals  to  HPE  program 

9 

HPE  program  planning/development  activities 

10 

Management  of  HPE  fiscal  matters 

11 

HPE  paperwork,  forms 

12 

Interagency  contact 

13 

HPE  community/public  relations  activities 

14 

Design/ implementation  of  HPE  transportation  plan 

15 

Formulation  of  HPE  policies/objectives 

16 

HPE  curriculum  development 

17 

Provision/coordination  of  HPE  staff  development 
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most  frequently  observed  specific  HPE  function  (15,  HPE 
meetings) . The  five  most  frequently  performed  specific  HPE 
functions  (HPE  problem  solving/decision  making,  HPE 
meetings,  recruitment  and  hiring  of  HPE  personnel, 
discipline  of  handicapped  students,  and  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  HPE  physical  plant)  in  Phase  II  of  the 
investigation  accounted  for  slightly  over  half  (51.9%)  of 
the  total  specific  HPE  function  frequencies  observed. 

Difference  Between  the  Principals'  Perceptions  and 
Actual  Performance  of  Specific  Functions  in  the 
Administration  of  HPE  Programs 

The  fifth  question  of  interest  in  the  current 
investigation  was  stated  as  follows:  Is  there  a difference 

between  the  principal's  perception  of  performance  of 
specific  professional  functions  and  actual  performance  of 
those  functions  in  administering  HPE  programs?  Combined 
data  obtained  from  both  the  Phase  I questionnaire  and  the 
Phase  II  protocol  enabled  the  investigator  to  address  the 
stated  question.  Table  6 illustrates  the  principals' 
perceptions  and  actual  performance  of  specific  professional 
functions  relative  to  the  administration  of  HPE  programs. 

In  30%  of  specific  HPE  functions  listed  on  both  the 
Phase  I questionnaire  and  Phase  II  observation  protocol, 
principals  actually  spent  more  time  than  they  had  perceived 
as  spent  within  those  functions.  In  the  remaining  specific 
functions  (70%) , principals  actually  devoted  less  time  than 
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Table  6 

Comparison  of  Principals'  Perceptions  and  Actual 


HPE 

Proarams 

Function 

Percent  of 
Perceived 

Time  Spent 
Actual 

1 

Formulation  of  HPE  policies/ 
objectives 

3.5 

.6 

2 

Evaluation  of  HPE  program  needs 

5.5 

5.1 

3 

Management  of  HPE  fiscal  matters 

6.4 

4.8 

4 

Evaluation  of  HPE  personnel 

15.4 

8.8 

5 

HPE  problem  solving/decision 
making 

13.6 

10.0 

6 

Design/ implementation  of  HPE 
transportation  plan 

1.2 

.4 

7 

Recruitment/hiring  of  HPE 
personnel 

7.7 

25.1 

8 

Provision/coordination  of  HPE 
staff  development 

3.1 

.7 

9 

HPE  program  planning/development 
activities 

5.9 

3.4 

10 

HPE  community/public  relations 
activities 

5.3 

3.4 

11 

Interagency  contact 

3.1 

3.3 

12 

Establishment/maintenance  of 
HPE  physical  plant 

3.0 

3.9 

13 

Referrals  to  HPE  program 

6.6 

3.9 

14 

HPE  curriculum  development 

4.0 

.3 

15 

HPE  meetings 

8.5 

17.5 

16 

HPE  paperwork,  forms 

5.8 

3.4 

17 

Other 

1.6 

5.4 
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they  perceived  on  those  functions.  In  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  specific  HPE  functions,  less  than  1% 
difference  existed  between  the  principals ' perceptions  of 
time  spent  within  specific  HPE  functions  and  actual  time 
devoted  to  those  functions. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  principals' 
perceptions  and  actual  performance  of  specific  functions 
occurred  within  function  7 (recruitment /hiring  of  HPE 
personnel).  A difference  of  17.4%  was  noted  in  the 
direction  of  more  time  actually  being  devoted  by  principals 
in  the  recruitment  and  hiring  of  HPE  personnel.  Principals 
were  similarly  observed  spending  9%  more  time  than  they  had 
perceived  in  HPE  related  meetings  (function  15)  but  nearly 
7%  less  time  than  perceived  in  the  evaluation  of  HPE 
personnel  (function  4) . 

Comparison  by  Size  of  School  District 
Across  Questions  1-5 

The  sixth  and  final  question  addressed  in  the  current 
investigation  was  stated  as  follows;  Is  there  a 
difference,  related  to  size  of  school  district,  among 
perception  of  time  spent,  perception  of  importance  of 
specific  HPE  function  categories,  actual  time  spent, 
frequency  of  specific  HPE  functions,  and  actual  performance 
within  specific  HPE  functions?  Data  obtained  in  both  Phase 
I and  Phase  II  of  the  investigation  enabled  the 
investigator  to  focus  on  the  stated  question. 
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Comparison  of  Perception  of  Time  Spent  in  Matters  of 

HPE  bv  Principals  of  Large  and  Small  School  Districts 

The  following  table  (Table  7)  depicts  the  difference 
in  perception  of  time  devoted  to  the  administration  of  HPE 
programs  between  participating  principals  of  large-  and 
small-sized  school  districts. 


Table  7 

Comparison  of  Perception  of  Time  Spent  in  Matters  of  HPE  bv 
Principals  of  Large  and  Small  School  Districts  (Reported  in 
Percentages) 


Large  Districts  Small  Districts 


Percent  of  total 
professional  time 
spent  in  HPE 

programs  21.8  10.4 

Range  of  percent  of 
time  spent  in  HPE 

programs  5 to  50  1 to  22.5 

Mode  percentage  of 
time  spent  in  HPE 

programs  20.0  20.0 


The  perception  of  total  time  spent  in  matters  of  HPE 
by  principals  of  large-sized  school  districts  was  slightly 
more  than  twice  the  perception  of  total  time  spent  in  HPE 
by  principals  of  small-sized  school  districts.  The 
difference  between  the  perceptions  of  principals  of  large 
and  small  districts  relative  to  time  devoted  to  matters  of 
HPE  was  11.4%.  The  most  common  (mode)  estimates  of  time 
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expenditures  in  matters  of  HPE  by  principals  of  large 
school  districts  was  also  double  the  mode  estimate  of  time 
spent  in  matters  of  HPE  by  principals  of  small-sized  school 
districts. 

In  addition  to  the  total  percentage  of  time  spent  in 
specific  functions  related  to  the  administration  of  HPE 
programs,  principals  from  large-  and  small-sized  school 
districts  estimated  percentages  of  time  within  their  total 
time  spent  according  to  listed  specific  functions.  Table  8 
illustrates  the  mean  responses  (in  percents)  of  time  spent 
by  principals  of  large-  and  small-sized  school  districts 
relative  to  specific  professional  HPE  functions. 

A comparison  of  the  percentages  of  principals  from 
large-  and  small-sized  school  districts  relative  to  their 
time  spent  within  specific  HPE  functions  revealed  more 
similarities  than  differences  between  districts.  The 
overall  mean  difference  in  perception  between  principals  of 
large-  and  small-sized  school  districts  among  the  17 
specific  HPE  functions  was  less  than  2%  (1.65%).  Of  the 
specific  HPE  functions,  35%  varied  by  1%  or  less  between 
principals  of  large-  and  small-sized  school  districts. 
Within  one  specific  function  (6,  Design/ implementation  of 
HPE  transportation  plan) , principals  of  both  large-  and 
small-sized  districts  estimated  that  they  devoted  1.2%  of 
their  HPE  time.  In  only  two  instances,  the  differences 
between  the  perceptions  of  principals  of  large  and  small 
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Table  8 

Principals'  Perceived  Percent  of  HPE  Time  Spent  Within 
Specific  Functions  Relative  to  Size  of  School  District 


District 

Size 

Function 

Large 

Small 

1 

Formulation  of  HPE  policies/ 
objectives 

2.2 

4.8 

2 

Evaluation  of  HPE  program  needs 

4.2 

6.8 

3 

Management  of  HPE  fiscal  matters 

7.4 

5.4 

4 

Evaluation  of  HPE  personnel 

17.1 

13.7 

5 

HPE  problem  solving/decision 
making 

14.0 

13.2 

6 

Design/ implementation  of  HPE 
transportation  plan 

1.2 

1.2 

7 

Recruitment/hiring  of  HPE 
personnel 

6.6 

8.7 

8 

Provision/coordination  of  HPE 
staff  development 

2.2 

3.9 

9 

HPE  program  planning/development 
activities 

5.6 

6.2 

10 

HPE  community/public  relations 
activities 

4.6 

5.9 

11 

Interagency  contact 

3.3 

2.8 

12 

Establishment/maintenance  of 
HPE  physical  plant 

3.5 

2.5 

13 

Referrals  to  HPE  program 

7.6 

5.5 

14 

HPE  curriculum  development 

3.4 

4.5 

15 

HPE  meetings 

7.5 

9.5 

16 

HPE  paperwork,  forms 

7.3 

4.3 

17 

Other  (HPE  student  discipline) 

2.3 

1.0 
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school  districts  exceeded  3%  (function  4,  Evaluation  of  HPE 
personnel,  and  function  16,  paperwork/ forms) , with  the 
greatest  overall  variance  figure  being  3.4%.  The 
evaluation  of  HPE  personnel  (function  4)  ranked  first  for 
both  principals  of  large-  and  small-sized  school  districts 
as  the  HPE  function  perceived  to  receive  the  greatest 
percentage  of  total  HPE  time. 

Principals'  Perceptions  of  the  Importance  of  Specific  HPE 
Functions 

Principals  from  both  large-  and  small-sized  school 
districts  participating  in  Phase  I of  the  current 
investigation  were  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  the  17 
specific  HPE  functions  listed  on  the  questionnaire.  Table 
9 illustrates  the  five  specific  functions  perceived  as 
important  (in  order  of  importance)  by  principals  of  both 
large-  and  small-sized  school  districts. 

In  rating  the  importance  of  specific  HPE  functions, 
principals  from  both  large-  and  small-sized  school 
districts  perceived  the  evaluation  of  HPE  personnel,  the 
recruitment  of  HPE  personnel,  HPE  problem  solving  and 
decision  making,  and  the  formulation  of  HPE  policies  and 
objectives  as  four  of  their  five  most  important  HPE 
functions.  Principals  of  large-sized  school  districts 
perceived  HPE  meetings  as  the  remaining  specific  function 
within  their  five  most  important  functions  whereas 
principals  of  small-sized  school  districts  perceived  HPE 
program  planning  and  development  within  their  top  five 


ranking.  Both  large-  and  small-sized  school  district 
principals  perceived  the  recruitment  of  HPE  personnel  as 
the  second  most  important  specific  function. 
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Table  9 

Principals'  Perceptions  of  Importance  of  Specific  HPE 
Functions  (Five  Most  Important^ 


Rank 

Large  Districts 
Function 

Small  Districts 
Rank  Function 

1 

Evaluation  of  HPE 
HPE  personnel  (4) 

1 

Formulation  of 
policies  and 
objectives  (1) 

2 

Recruitment  of  HPE 
personnel  (4) 

2 

Recruitment  of  HPE 
personnel  (4) 

3 

HPE  problem  solving/ 
decision  making  (5) 

3 

Evaluation  of  HPE 
personnel  (4) 

4 

HPE  meetings  (15) 

4 

HPE  problem  solving/ 
decision  making  (5) 

5 

Formulation  of  HPE 
policies  and  objectives 
(1) 

5 

HPE  program  planning 
and  development  (9) 

Table  10  illustrates  the  five  specific  functions 
perceived  as  least  important  by  principals  in  both  large- 
and  small-sized  school  districts.  In  rating  the  importance 
of  specific  HPE  functions,  principals  from  both  large-  and 
small-sized  school  districts  perceived  the  design  and 
implementation  of  the  HPE  transportation  plan,  interagency 
contact,  and  the  management  of  HPE  fiscal  matters  as  three 
of  their  five  least  important  HPE  functions.  Principals  of 
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large-sized  school  districts  perceived  the  establishment/ 
maintenance  of  the  HPE  physical  plant  and  HPE  paperwork  and 
forms  as  the  remaining  specific  functions  within  their  five 
least  important  functions,  whereas  principals  of  small- 
sized school  districts  perceived  the  provision/ coordination 
of  HPE  staff  development  activities  and  HPE  meetings  as 
their  remaining  functions  within  their  five  least 
important.  Both  large-  and  small-sized  school  district 
principals  perceived  interagency  contact  as  the  second 
least  important  specific  function. 

Table  10 

Principals*  Perceptions  of  Importance  of  Specific  HPE 
Functions  (Five  Least  Important) 


Large  Districts 
Rank  Function 


Small  Districts 
Rank  Function 


1 

Design  and  implementation 
of  HPE  transportation 
plan  (6) 

1 

Management  of  HPE 
fiscal  matters  (3) 

2 

Interagency  contact 
(11) 

2 

Interagency  contact 
(11) 

3 

Management  of  HPE 
fiscal  matters  (3) 

3 

Design  and 
implementation  of 
HPE  transportation 
plan  (6) 

4 

Establishment/ 
maintenance  of  HPE 
physical  plant  (12) 

4 

Provision/ 
coordination  of  HPE 
staff  development 
activities  (8) 

5 

HPE  paperwork,  forms 
(16) 

5 

HPE  meetings  (15) 
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Comparison  of  the  Actual  Time  Devoted  to  HPE  Matters 

Bv  Principals  of  Large-  and  Small-Sized  School  Districts 

The  following  table  (Table  11)  illustrates  the 
differences  in  the  actual  time  devoted  to  the 
administration  of  HPE  programs  between  principals  of  large- 
and  small-sized  school  districts. 


Table  11 

Comparison  of  Actual  Time  Devoted  to  HPE  Matters  bv 


Percentaaes) 

Large  Districts 

Small  Districts 

Percent  of  total 
professional  time 
devoted  to  HPE 
programs 

46.4 

33.5 

Range  of  percent  of 
professional  time 
devoted  to  HPE 

22.5  to  65.8 

5.4  to  60.0 

Median  percentage  of 
professional  time 
devoted  to  HPE 

48.5 

42.2 

The  actual  time  devoted  to  matters  of  HPE  by 
principals  of  large-sized  school  districts  was  nearly  13% 
(12.9%)  greater  than  the  actual  time  spent  in  HPE  by 
principals  of  small-sized  school  districts.  The  median 
percentages  of  actual  time  expenditures  of  principals  from 
large-  and  small-sized  school  districts  participating  in 
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Phase  II  of  the  investigation  were  more  closely  matched 
(48.5%  and  42.2%,  respectively). 

Comparison  of  Performance  Frequencies  of  Specific 
Professional  Functions  Between  Principals  of 
Large-  and  Small-Sized  School  Districts 

Table  12  illustrates  the  frequency  that  participating 
principals  of  large-  and  small-sized  school  districts  were 
observed  performing  specific  HPE  functions  listed  on  the 
Phase  II  observation  protocol. 

Principals  of  large-sized  school  districts 
participating  in  Phase  II  of  the  current  investigation  were 
observed  performing  the  listed  specific  HPE  functions 
nearly  twice  as  frequently  as  their  counterparts  from 
small-sized  school  districts  (88  versus  48) . With  respect 
to  frequency  of  performance,  principals  of  large-sized 
school  districts  were  observed  performing  70%  of  the  listed 
specific  HPE  functions  to  a greater  extent  than  their 
counterparts  from  small-sized  school  districts.  Principals 
from  small-sized  school  districts  were  observed  performing 
18%  of  the  listed  specific  Hpe  functions  to  a greater 
extent  than  did  principals  from  large-sized  school 
districts.  On  12%  of  the  listed  specific  HPE  functions, 
principals  from  both  large-  and  small-sized  school 
districts  were  observed  performing  those  functions  to  the 
same  extent  (recruitment /hiring  of  HPE  staff  and  HPE 
community  and  public  relations  activities) . In  terms  of 
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Table  12 

Observed  Performance  of  Frequency  of  Specific  HPE  Functions 
Performed  bv  Principals  ^Reported  in  Counts/Tallies) 


District 

Size 

Function 

Large 

Small 

1 

Formulation  of  HPE  policies/ 
objectives 

2 

0 

2 

Evaluation  of  HPE  program  needs 

7 

4 

3 

Management  of  HPE  fiscal  matters 

6 

1 

4 

Evaluation  of  HPE  personnel 

6 

3 

5 

HPE  problem  solving/decision 
making 

14 

8 

6 

Design/ implementation  of  HPE 
transportation  plan 

2 

0 

7 

Recruitment/hiring  of  HPE 
personnel 

6 

6 

8 

Provision/coordination  of  HPE 
staff  development 

1 

0 

9 

HPE  program  planning/development 
activities 

5 

3 

10 

HPE  community /pub lie  relations 
activities 

2 

2 

11 

Interagency  contact 

4 

0 

12 

Establishment/maintenance  of 
HPE  physical  plant 

11 

1 

13 

Referrals  to  HPE  program 

4 

5 

14 

HPE  curriculum  development 

1 

0 

15 

HPE  meetings 

9 

4 

16 

HPE  paperwork,  forms 

3 

4 

17 

Other  (HPE  student  discipline) 

5 

7 
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frequency  ranking,  HPE  problem  solving  and  decision  making 

was  observed  as  the  most  frequently  performed  listed 

specific  HPE  function  by  principals  of  both  large-  and 

small-sized  school  districts.  Similarly,  the  provision  and 

coordination  of  HPE  staff  development  activities  and  HPE 

curriculum  development  were  observed  as  the  least  performed 

of  the  listed  specific  HPE  functions  by  principals  of  both 

large-  and  small-sized  school  districts. 

Principals'  Actual  Performance  Within  Specific  HPE 
Functions  According  to  Size  of  School  District 

Table  13  illustrates  the  main  observations  (in 
percents)  of  the  actual  time  spent  by  principals  of  large- 
and  small-sized  school  districts  relative  to  specific 
professional  HPE  functions. 

A comparison  of  the  actual  percentages  of  time  spent 
within  specific  HPE  functions  by  principals  of  large-  and 
small-sized  school  districts  revealed  more  differences  than 
similarities.  The  overall  mean  differences  in  actual  time 
spent  within  the  17  specific  functions  by  principals  of 
large-  and  small-sized  school  districts  was  nearly  6% 
(5.78%).  Nearly  one-fourth  (23.5%)  of  the  specific  HPE 
functions  varied  by  1%  or  less  between  principals  of  large- 
and  small-sized  school  districts.  In  more  of  the  17  listed 
specific  HPE  functions  were  principals  of  large-  and  small- 
sized school  districts  devoting  similar  percentages  of 
professional  time.  The  greatest  variance  figure  (38.5%) 
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Table  13 


on 

Soecific  HPE  Functions  Relative  to 

Size  of  School 

District 

District 

Size 

Function 

Large 

Small 

1 

Formulation  of  HPE  policies/ 
objectives 

1.2 

0 

2 

Evaluation  of  HPE  program  needs 

7.5 

2.5 

3 

Management  of  HPE  fiscal  matters 

8.2 

1.0 

4 

Evaluation  of  HPE  personnel 

6.8 

11.0 

5 

HPE  problem  solving/decision 
making 

11.1 

8.9 

6 

Design/ implementation  of  HPE 
transportation  plan 

.8 

0 

7 

Recruitment/hiring  of  HPE 
personnel 

6.8 

45.3 

8 

Provision/ coordination  of  HPE 
staff  development 

1.3 

0 

9 

HPE  program  planning/development 
activities 

4.3 

2.5 

10 

HPE  community /public  relations 
activities 

3.6 

3.2 

11 

Interagency  contact 

6.3 

0 

12 

Establishment/maintenance  of 
HPE  physical  plant 

6.9 

.5 

13 

Referrals  to  HPE  program 

3.4 

4.5 

14 

HPE  curriculum  development 

.5 

0 

15 

HPE  meetings 

25.1 

9.0 

16 

HPE  paperwork,  forms 

3.1 

3.8 

17 

Other  (HPE  student  discipline) 

3.1 

7.8 
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occurred  within  HPE  function  7 (recruitment  and  hiring  of 
HPE  personnel)  with  principals  of  small-sized  school 
districts  devoting  45.3%  of  their  total  HPE  time  compared 
to  6.8%  by  their  counterparts  from  participating  large- 
sized school  districts.  Principals  of  large-sized  school 
districts  were  observed  devoting  the  greatest  amount  of 
their  HPE  time  in  HPE  related  meetings  (25.1%),  whereas 
principals  from  small-sized  school  districts  devoted  their 
greatest  percentage  of  HPE  time  in  the  recruitment  and 
hiring  of  HPE  personnel  (45.3%). 

Summary  of  Results 

The  purpose  of  Chapter  IV  was  to  present  the  results 
of  the  current  investigation.  Data  obtained  through  the 
use  of  Phase  I questionnaire  and  Phase  II  observation  form 
were  compiled  and  included.  The  pertinent  data  were 
discussed  in  six  main  sections  corresponding  to  the 
research  questions  stated  in  Chapter  I. 

Principals  perceived  that,  on  average,  slightly  over 
17%  of  their  professional  time  was  devoted  to  functions 
related  to  the  administration  of  HPE  programs  within  their 
respective  buildings.  The  most  significant  perceived 
estimates  of  HPE  time  spent  within  specific  functions  by 
principals  were  attributed  to  the  evaluation  of  HPE 
personnel  (15.4%)  and  HPE  problem  solving  and  decision 
making  (13.6%). 
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Participating  principals,  on  average,  perceived  the 
evaluation  of  HPE  personnel,  recruitment  and  hiring  of  HPE 
personnel,  HPE  problem  solving  and  decision  making,  the 
formulation  and  development  of  HPE  policies  and  objectives, 
and  HPE  program  planning  and  development  as  the  five  most 
important  specifically  listed  HPE  functions.  Function  17 
(other) , the  design  and  implementation  of  the  HPE 
transportation  plan,  interagency  contact,  management  of  HPE 
fiscal  matters,  and  HPE  paperwork  and  forms  were  perceived 
by  participating  principals  as  the  five  least  important 
specifically  listed  HPE  functions. 

Principals  participating  in  Phase  II  of  the 
investigation  were  observed  devoting,  on  average,  nearly 
40%  of  their  professional  time  to  specific  functions 
related  to  the  administration  of  HPE  programs.  These 
principals  were  similarly  observed  devoting  slightly  over 
half  of  their  HPE  time  recruiting  and  hiring  HPE  personnel, 
attending  HPE  related  meetings,  and  performing  HPE  problem 
solving  and  decision  making. 

The  five  most  freguently  performed  specific  HPE 
functions  during  Phase  II  of  the  current  investigation  were 
HPE  problem  solving  and  decision  making,  HPE  related 
meetings,  recruitment  and  hiring  of  HPE  personnel, 
discipline  of  HPE  students  (function  17 — Other) , and  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  HPE  physical  plant. 
Together,  they  accounted  for  slightly  over  half  of  the 
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total  number  of  specific  HPE  function  frequencies  observed. 
HPE  problem  solving  and  decision  making  was  ranked  first 
among  the  17  listed  HPE  functions,  accounting  for  16%  of 
the  total  specific  HPE  function  frequencies  observed  in 
Phase  II,  nearly  twice  the  observed  frequency  as  the  next 
most  frequently  observed  specific  HPE  function  (HPE  related 
meetings) . 

In  30%  of  specific  HPE  functions  listed  on  both  the 
Phase  I questionnaire  and  Phase  II  observation  protocol, 
principals  actually  devoted  more  time  than  they  have 
perceived  was  being  spent  within  the  functions.  In  the 
remaining  specific  HPE  functions,  70%  of  the  principals 
actually  devoted  less  time  than  they  perceived  within  the 
functions.  In  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  specific  HPE 
functions,  less  than  a 1%  variance  existed  between  the 
principals'  perceptions  of  time  spent  within  specific  HPE 
functions  and  the  actual  time  devoted  to  those  functions. 

The  perception  of  total  time  devoted  to  matters  of  HPE 
by  principals  of  participating  large-sized  school  districts 
was  slightly  more  than  double  the  perception  of  total  time 
spent  in  HPE  matters  by  principals  of  participating  small- 
sized school  districts.  A comparison  of  the  perceptions  of 
principals  from  large-  and  small-sized  school  districts 
relative  to  their  time  spent  within  specific  HPE  functions 
revealed  more  similarities  than  differences. 
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In  rating  the  importance  of  specific  HPE  functions, 
participating  principals  from  both  large-  and  small-sized 
school  districts  rated  similarly  in  four  of  the  top  five 
specific  HPE  functions  and  three  of  the  five  least 
important  specific  HPE  functions.  The  actual  observed  time 
devoted  to  matters  of  HPE  by  principals  of  large-sized 
school  districts  was  nearly  13%  greater  than  the  actual 
time  spent  in  HPE  matters  by  principals  of  small-sized 
school  districts. 

Participating  principals  of  large-sized  school 
districts  were  observed  performing  the  listed  specific  HPE 
functions  nearly  twice  as  frequently  as  their  counterparts 
from  small-sized  school  districts.  Principals  of  large- 
sized school  districts  were  similarly  observed  performing 
70%  of  the  listed  specific  HPE  functions  to  a greater 
extent  than  their  peers  from  small-sized  school  districts. 
In  12%  of  the  listed  specific  HPE  functions,  principals 
from  large-  and  small-sized  school  districts  were  observed 
performing  those  functions  to  the  same  extent.  A 
comparison  of  actual  percentages  of  time  spent  within 
specific  HPE  functions  by  principals  of  large-  and  small- 
sized school  districts  revealed  more  differences  than 


similarities. 


CHAPTER  V 

DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  paucity  of  information  relevant  to  the  principal's 
role  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils  supported  the 
need  for  the  current  investigation.  Comprehensive 
information  on  this  particular  topic  does  not  exist  despite 
the  existence  of  a few  related  studies.  Consequently,  a 
nonexperiment a 1 research  design  was  utilized  as  the  most 
efficient  method  of  developing  a knowledge  base  upon  which 
to  construct  future  investigations. 

A combination  of  questionnaire  and  observation 
strategies  was  employed  to  address  the  questions  of 
interest  in  the  investigation.  Considering  the 
difficulties  associated  with  such  methodologies,  the  design 
of  the  investigation  proved  effective  in  eliciting 
acceptable  levels  of  voluntary  participation  in  both  Phase 
I and  Phase  II.  The  research  results  are  considered  to  be 
valid  within  the  limitations  of  the  current  investigation. 
The  discussion  of  these  results  follows. 

Discussion 

Data  from  both  the  questionnaires  and  observations 
enabled  the  investigator  to  support  the  conclusion  that 
principals  devote  significant  and  ever-increasing  amounts 
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of  their  professional  time  administering  HPE  programs 
within  their  buildings.  The  results  of  Phase  I of  the 
investigation  allows  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
perceptions  of  participating  principals  relative  to  the 
percentage  of  total  time  devoted  to  matters  of  HPE  were 
slightly  more  than  even  the  most  liberal  of  prior 
estimates.  Moreover,  the  results  of  Phase  II  observations 
of  principals  revealed  that  their  actual  time  devoted  to 
matters  of  HPE  was  more  than  double  their  estimated  time 
devoted  to  such  matters  and  approximately  10  times  the 
amount  noted  by  Drake  (1984)  in  his  generic  role  study  of 
the  principalship. 

The  size  of  school  district  appeared  to  be  an 
important  variable  relative  to  the  principal ' s perceived 
and  actual  percentage  of  total  time  devoted  to  the 
administration  of  HPE  programs.  Principals  of  large-sized 
school  districts,  on  average,  perceived  and  actually 
devoted  over  10%  more  of  their  total  professional  time  to 
matters  of  HPE  than  did  principals  of  small-sized  school 
districts. 

In  viewing  the  principal ' s perceptions  and  performance 
of  the  listed  specific  HPE  functions,  the  investigator 
noted  many  similarities.  When  the  principals'  perceptions 
of  time  spent  within  the  specific  HPE  functions  were 
compared  to  their  actual  time  spent  within  those  same 
functions,  nearly  70%  of  the  functions  yielded  differences 
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of  3%  or  less.  Similarly,  when  considering  the  relative 
congruity  between  participating  principals'  perceptions  of 
the  importance  of  the  listed  specific  HPE  functions  and 
their  actual  frequency  of  performance  of  these  same 
functions,  it  was  noted  that  consistency  was  again  evident 
in  roughly  70%  of  the  listed  functions.  Additionally, 
rankings  of  the  most  important  listed  specific  HPE 
functions  according  to  the  principals'  perceived  time  spent 
and  actual  time  spent  within  those  functions  yielded 
similarities  in  four  of  the  top  five  functions. 

Comparisons  of  the  principals ' perceptions  and  actual 
performance  of  the  listed  specific  HPE  functions  according 
to  size  of  school  district  revealed  more  similarities  and 
some  significant  differences.  Comparisons  of  large-  and 
small-sized  school  district  principals  according  to  their 
perception  of  time  spent  within  the  listed  HPE  functions 
yielded  relative  similarities  by  virtue  of  a mean 
difference  of  less  than  2%.  However,  when  examining  the 
comparisons  related  to  the  principal's  time  actually  spent 
within  the  listed  specific  HPE  functions,  more  differences 
were  noted  by  virtue  of  the  mean  difference  of  nearly  6%. 

Principals  from  large-sized  school  districts  performed 
70%  of  the  listed  specific  HPE  functions  to  a greater 
extent  than  their  counterparts  from  small-sized  school 
districts.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  finding  that 
principals  from  large-sized  school  districts  performed  the 
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listed  HPE  functions  at  nearly  double  the  rate  of  their 
counterparts  from  small-sized  school  districts  lends 
support  to  the  notion  that  principals  from  large-sized 
school  districts  experience  significantly  greater  demands 
in  administering  HPE  programs  within  their  buildings  than 
their  counterparts  from  small-sized  school  districts.  The 
specific  HPE  functions  listed  as  most  important  and 
actually  performed  most  often  were  similar  for  principals 
from  both  large-  and  small-sized  school  districts  80%  of 
the  time. 

The  findings  of  the  current  investigation,  as  related 
to  the  principals'  perceptions  and  actual  performance 
within  the  listed  specific  HPE  functions,  are  of  particular 
interest  in  light  of  prior  opinion  and  research  on  the 
topic.  The  recruitment  and  hiring  of  HPE  personnel 
(function  7) , for  instance,  has  characteristically  been 
assumed  by  central  office  personnel  in  large-sized  school 
districts  with  little  or  no  input  from  building  principals 
(Lietz  & Kaiser,  1979) . The  current  investigation  contains 
evidence  that  principals  from  large-sized  school  districts 
actually  exercise  a moderate  degree  of  involvement  in  such 
activities.  In  small-sized  school  districts,  principals 
were  said  to  also  have  little  or  no  input  in  HPE  personnel 
recruitment  and  hiring  due  to  widespread  usage  of 
Cooperative  Educational  Agencies  (National  Association  of 
Elementary  School  Principals,  1980) . However,  a purview  of 
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the  findings  of  the  current  investigation  revealed  that 
principals  from  small-sized  school  districts  performed  the 
activity  to  a far  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  other 
listed  specific  HPE  functions. 

The  formulation  of  HPE  policies  and  objectives 
(function  1)  traditionally  implied  considerable  input  and 
attention  from  the  building  principal  in  that  the  principal 
is  the  person  most  directly  related  to  the  implementation 
of  the  HPE  service-delivery  plan  (Bourexis,  1979) . In 
reality,  though,  principals  actually  have  exercised  little 
input  in  the  formulation  of  long-  and  short-term  policies 
and  objectives  (Almanza,  1976;  Lietz  & Towle,  1982) . The 
findings  of  the  current  investigation  enables  this 
investigator  to  support  the  notion  of  the  importance  of  HPE 
policy  and  objective  formulation  and  lack  of  principal 
input.  Respondents  in  the  current  investigation 
consistently  rated  this  particular  HPE  function  as  one  of 
the  more  important  functions,  yet,  in  terms  of  its 
frequency  of  performance  among  principals,  it  ranked  second 
to  the  last. 

In  function  13,  referrals  to  HPE  program,  principals 
were  said  to  assume  a high  level  of  responsibility  for  the 
processing  of  referrals  of  pupils  with  handicapping 
conditions  (Lietz  & Martin,  1980) . Moreover,  referral 
related  activities  have  traditionally  received  extensive 
attention  from  building  principals  (Lietz  & Kaiser,  1979; 
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Torres,  1977) . One  can  conclude,  from  the  findings  of  the 
current  investigation,  that  a far  different  view  of  the 
principal's  role  in  HPE  referral  activities  exists  as  they 
reflect  a relatively  low  level  of  principal  involvement  in 
such  activities. 

The  findings  of  the  current  investigation  concur  with 
prior  commentary  and  research  related  to  HPE  community  and 
public  relations  activities  (function  10) , HPE  staff 
development  activities  (function  8) , and  HPE  fiscal 
management  (function  3).  Lietz  and  Towle  (1982)  noted  low 
levels  of  principal  involvement  in  the  area  of  community  and 
public  relations  and  the  need  for  greater  principal 
involvement.  The  findings  of  the  study  support  the 
conclusion  of  low  levels  of  principal  involvement  in  this 
activity,  even  though  principals  perceived  they  were 
devoting  more  time  to  community  and  public  relations 
activities. 

Drake  (1987)  related  that  all  too  often  the  principal's 
role  in  the  provision  and  coordination  of  staff  development 
activities  is  limited  in  scope  even  though  the  principal  is 
the  person  most  clearly  responsible  for  this  activity. 
Further,  Lietz  and  Kaiser  (1979)  and  Raske  (1979)  noted  that 
principals  appeared  to  have  little  interest  in  increasing 
their  responsibilities  in  this  area  due  to  lack  of  time.  In 
the  current  investigation,  it  was  noted  that  principals 
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appear  to  support  this  notion  in  that  they  tended  to  perforin 
the  function  the  least. 

In  the  area  of  HPE  fiscal  management,  principals 
ideally  have  had  only  a supportive  role.  The  control  of  HPE 
expenditures  has  not  been  viewed  as  a legitimate 
responsibility  of  building  principals  (Torres,  1977) . The 
current  findings  allow  the  investigator  to  characterize  the 
principal's  role  in  HPE  fiscal  management  as  one  of  low  to 
moderate  involvement  at  best. 

Two  additional  HPE  functions  merit  particular 
attention:  HPE  related  meetings  (function  15)  and  "other" 

(function  17) . With  regard  to  HPE  related  meetings, 
principals  on  average  perceived  this  particular  function  as 
moderately  important.  In  reality,  however,  principals  were 
observed  devoting  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  time  on  this 
function  than  they  had  perceived.  The  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  HPE  related  meetings  by  participating  principals 
was  second  only  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the 
recruitment  and  hiring  of  HPE  personnel.  Moreover,  large- 
sized school  district  principals  were  observed  devoting 
slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  total  HPE  time  in  HPE 
related  meetings. 

Function  17  (Other)  was  included  in  both  the  Phase  I 
questionnaire  and  the  Phase  II  protocol  to  allow  for  the 
inclusion  of  HPE  functions  that  principals  perceived 
performing  or  actually  performed  but  were  not  included 
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within  the  16  listed  specific  HPE  functions.  In  both  phases 
of  the  current  investigation,  principals  consistently  listed 
and  were  consistently  observed  as  handling  HPE  student 
discipline  for  this  particular  function.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  principals  were  observed  devoting  nearly  three 
times  the  amount  of  time  they  had  perceived  in  matters  of 
HPE  student  discipline.  Moreover,  principals  performed  this 
particular  function  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  ranked  4th 
among  the  17  listed  specific  HPE  functions  in  terms  of 
frequency  of  performance. 

Conclusions 

It  can  be  concluded  that  the  findings  of  the  current 
investigation  support  the  position  that  general  education 
building  principals,  particularly  those  in  large-sized 
school  districts,  devote  significant  and  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  their  professional  time  to  the  administration  of 
HPE  programs.  (That  increasing  amounts  of  time  are  devoted 
to  the  administration  of  HPE  programs  should  raise  a great 
deal  of  concern  within  the  field  of  education  in  light  of 
recent  commentary  and  research  relevant  to  the  principal's 
general  lack  of  knowledge  and  consciousness  concerning  the 
operation  of  HPE  programming  (Podemski,  1985)).  In  light  of 
the  current  findings,  preservice  and  inservice  training 
programs  designed  for  building  principals  would  appear  to 
necessitate  the  inclusion  of  intensive  learning  experiences 
relevant  to  the  administration  of  HPE  programs.  Specific 
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HPE  functions,  that  principals  participating  in  the  current 
investigation  performed  most  frequently  or  perceived  as  most 
important,  should  be  emphasized  in  the  development  of  a 
legitimate  framework  through  which  such  training  efforts 
would  take  place.  The  findings  of  the  current  investigation 
enabled  the  researcher  to  conclude  that  such  a framework 
might  specifically  include  learning  experiences  relevant  to 
HPE  problem-solving  strategies,  HPE  time  management,  HPE 
personnel  matters,  and  HPE  pupil  disciplinary  strategies  and 
procedures . 

Recommendation  for  Further  Study 
Additional  research  of  a similar  nature  appears 
warranted  to  further  develop  a knowledge  base  for  future 
experimental  studies.  A national  investigation  may  be 
justified  in  order  to  better  comprehend  the  principal's  role 
in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils.  Although  costly, 
the  utilization  of  outside  observers  to  collect  more 
extensive  data  can  greatly  enhance  the  validity  of 
subsequent  research  results  and  provide  greater  insight  into 
the  principal's  role  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils. 
Similarly,  extensive  research  of  a qualitative  nature  may 
also  yield  a more  comprehensive  profile  of  the  principal's 
role  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils.  Further 
research  should  be  stressed  at  a more  molecular  level  in 
which  direct  observations  are  made  based  upon  the  specific 
findings  of  this  study. 
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APPENDIX  A 

COVER  LETTER  TO  REGULAR  EDUCATION  PRINCIPALS 
ADMINISTERING  HPE  PROGRAMS 


Dear  Principal: 

A study  is  being  conducted  to  more  clearly  understand  the 
role  and  function  of  the  elementary  building  principal  in 
the  education  of  exceptional  students.  Your  cooperation  in 
this  study  is  being  requested  by  completing  and  returning 
the  attached  questionnaire. 

For  purposes  of  validity,  it  is  critical  that  the  principal 
(not  the  assistant  principal  or  designee)  personally 
complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  it  in  the  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

The  study  is  both  relevant  and  important  in  that  it  will 
provide  information  that  may  assist  in  the  planning  of 
future  principalship  training  at  the  preservice  and 
inservice  levels. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me  at  (407)567-7165,  extension  335,  or  at  home  at 
(407)778-3956. 

Sincerely, 


Thomas  J.  Gollery 
Study  Coordinator 
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APPENDIX  B 

FOLLOW-UP  COVER  LETTER 


Dear  Principal; 

The  current  correspondence  is  a second  request  for  your 
cooperation  with  a study  that  was  detailed  at  a principal ' s 
meeting  in  late  January.  Your  cooperation  is  still  very 
much  needed. 

The  study  is  both  relevant  and  important  in  that  it  will 
provide  information  that  may  assist  in  the  planning  of 
principalship  training  at  the  preservice  and  inservice 
levels.  For  purposes  of  validity,  it  is  critical  that  the 
principal  (not  the  assistant  principal  or  designee) 
personally  complete  the  attached  questionnaire  and  return 
it  in  the  attached  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me  at  (407)567-7165,  extension  335,  or  at  home  at 
(407)778-3956. 

Sincerely, 


Thomas  J.  Gollery 
Study  Coordinator 
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APPENDIX  C 

PHASE  I QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name: 


School: 


Questionnaire 


I.  What  percentage  of  your  professional  time  would  you 
estimate  is  spent  in  matters  of  handicapped  pupil 
education  (HPE) ? 


II.  Of  the  total  time  spent  in  matters  of  handicapped 
pupil  education  (HPE) , what  percentage  would  you 
estimate  is  spent  in  the  following  specific  functions? 
(Cannot  add  up  to  more  than  100%) 

1.  Formulation  of  policies  and  objectives  for 
the  Handicapped  Pupil  Education  (HPE) 

program.  

2.  Evaluation  of  the  HPE  program  (process  and 

products)  needs.  

3.  Management  of  fiscal  matters  relevant  to  the 

HPE  program.  

4.  Evaluation  of  HPE  personnel.  

5.  Problem  solving  and  decision  making  related 

to  matters  of  HPE.  


6.  Design  and  implementation  of  transportation 
plan  for  handicapped  pupils. 

7.  Recruitment  and  hiring  of  HPE  professional/ 
paraprofessional  personnel. 

8.  Provision  for  and  coordination  of  HPE  staff 
development  activities. 
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9 .  HPE  program  planning  and  development 
activities. 

10.  Community /public  relations  activities 
relative  to  the  HPE  program. 

11.  Interagency  contact. 

12.  Establishment  and/or  maintenance  of  physical 
plant  for  handicapped  pupils. 

13.  Referrals  to  the  HPE  program. 

14.  Curriculum  development  relative  to  HPE. 

15.  HPE  meetings  (i.e.,  due  process,  lEP  child 
study,  parent  conferences,  etc.) 

16.  HPE  paperwork,  forms. 

17.  Other  (list  any  category  or  function  you  feel 
has  not  been  covered  in  numbers  1-16) . 


III.  Please  check  the  most  appropriate  response.  (1  being 
very  important  to  5 being  not  very  important) . 

1 2 3 4 5 

1.  Formulation  of  policies  and 

objectives  for  the  Handicapped 

Pupil  Education  (HPE)  program.  


2 .  Evaluation  of  the  HPE  program 
(process  and  products)  needs. 


3.  Management  of  fiscal  matters 
relevant  to  the  HPE  program. 


4.  Evaluation  of  HPE  personnel. 


5.  Problem  solving  and  decision 

making  related  to  matters  of  HPE. 


6.  Design  and  implementation  of 
transportation  plan  for 
handicapped  pupils. 


Ill 


1 2 3 4 5 

7.  Recruitment  and  hiring  of  HPE 
professional/paraprofessional 

personnel . 

8.  Provision  for  and  coordination  of 

HPE  staff  development  activities.  

9 . HPE  program  planning  and 

development  activities.  _ 


10.  Community/public  relations 

activities  relative  to  the  HPE 
program . 


11.  Interagency  contact. 


12.  Establishment  and/or  maintenance 
of  physical  plant  for  handicapped 
pupils. 


13.  Referrals  to  the  HPE  program. 


14.  Curriculum  development  relative 
to  HPE. 


15.  HPE  meetings  (i.e.,  due  process, 
lEP  child  study,  parent 
conferences,  etc.) 


16.  HPE  paperwork,  forms. 


17.  Other  (list  any  category  or 

function  you  feel  has  not  been 
covered  in  numbers  1-16) . 


APPENDIX  D 

PHASE  II  OBSERVATION  PROTOCOL 


OBSERVATION  SHEET 


Functional  Category  Hour  1 Hour  2 Hour  3 Hour  4 Total 


1.  Formulation  of  policies 
and  objectives  for  the 
HPE  prograun. 


2 .  Evaluation  of  the  HPE 
program  needs. 


3.  Management  of  fiscal 
matters  relevant  to  the 
HPE  program. 


4.  Evaluation  of  HPE 
personnel. 

FI  Problem  solving  and 
decision  making  related 
to  matters  of  HPE. 

6.  Design,  implementation 
of  transportation  plan  for 
HPE  students. 

7.  Recruitment  and  hiring 
of  HPE  personnel. 


8.  HPE  staff  development 
activities. 


9.  HPE  program  planning 
and  development  activities. 


10.  Community/public 
relations  activities 
relative  to  HPE  program. 


11.  Interagency  contact. 


12.  HPE  physical  plant 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

issues. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13.  Referrals  to  HPE 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

program. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14.  HPE  curriculum 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

development . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15.  HPE  meetings  (lEP, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

etc. ) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16.  HPE  paperwork,  forms.  II!  II 

III  II 

III  II 

III  II 

III  II 

17.  Other  III  II 

III  II 

III  II 

III  II 
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APPENDIX  E 

RECOMMENDED  SCHEDULE  OF  OBSERVATION  VISITS 
FOR  PARTICIPATING  PHASE  II  PRINCIPALS  (MATRIX) 


Week  #1 


Principal 

Mon. 

AM 

PM 

Tues. 

AM 

PM 

Wed. 

AM  PM 

Thur . 
AM 

PM 

Fri. 

AM 

PM 

A 

X 

X 

B 

X 

X 

C 

X 

X 

D 

X 

X 

E 

X 

X 

Week  #2 

Principal 

Mon. 

AM 

PM 

Tues.  Wed. 

AM  PM  AM 

PM 

Thur. 

AM 

PM 

Fri. 

AM 

PM 

A 

X 

X 

B 

X 

X 

C 

X 

X 

D 

X 

X 

E 

X 

X 
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